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number we sell. 


Harness cannot catch on this latch. 


want it more than ever. Catch to hold 


you’ll sell many. 








NO. 29 ALL STEEL LATCH 


Our idea of a perfect Barn Door Latch 
for swinging doors. Hundreds of dealers 
seem to agree with us, judging by the /™ 


feature alone will sell it and its perfect details 
of construction and other good sales points, 
all easily demonstrated, will make buyers 


open is supplied with each Latch. Packed 
one in box with all necessary screws. Be 
sure to have the National salesman show 
this popular item to you and order a stock. 


Does a National Salesman 
eall on You? 


Every National salesman knows Builder’s Hardware from A to 
Z. The one selling it in your section of the country is no excep- 
tion and he is also the kind of likable person with whom you like 
to do business. 


It will be to your best interests to have him come in and see you. 
He will show you many National Builder’s Hardware items pos- 
sessing improvements and points of excellence not found in those 
you are now selling. And you can get them, because of this 
direct method of distribution, considerably under what you 
usually pay for others of like high quality. You'll make the 
same profit on them, too, and orders will reach you with aston- 
ishing rapidity. 


If you would like our nearest salesman to call, just say so on a 
postcard, and address it to “National Manufacturing Company, 
Sterling, Illinois.” 






















NO. 25 SWINGING DOOR LATCH 


A very popular and fast selling Latch for swing- 
ing doors. We just about keep up with orders 
for it. 


Made entirely of steel. Has large sherardized 
(rust-proof) bolt with rounding face which 
works easily on roller-shaped edge of strike. 
Adjustable for % to 2% in. doors. Handle can- 
not flatten when banged against building. Un- 
breakable, rustless, solid-brass spring. Packed 
one Latch in box with screws and door catch. 
Easily attached—just bore %-in. hole for handle 
and screw the screws tight. 


This 


door 


Natiegnal 
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Remember This: 


HEN taking inventory remember the following five points, 
stressed by W. B. Lundy in his article on inventory in the 
December 13th issue of Harpware Ace. 


1. Remember that in addition to the quantity or number of items, 
. two classes of information should be noted for each article, or class 
of article; viz., age of the merchandise, or time of purchase, and cost. 


2. Remember that for certain purposes the bill prices of the goods, 
plus the expense of bringing to the store, seems best. Incoming 
freight, incoming express, and incoming drayage costs are all proper 
additions to the cost of merchandise, since it is clear that the cost to 
the purchaser is not the f.o.b. cost, but rather the cost laid down in 
his own warehouse. 


3. Remember that the amount of depreciation to be charged off 
must depend upon the original value, the residual or scrap value, and 
the ordinary life. Each must be treated independently of the others. 


4. Remember that to obtain the correct cost of goods sold tur any 
period, the merchandise purchased for the year must be added to the 
value of the merchandise on hand at the beginning of the period, and 
from this total must be subtracted the value of the merchandise on 
hand at the end of the period. To obtain the correct average of mer- 
chandise inventory, add the value of the merchandise on hand at the 
end of the period to the value of merchandise on hand at the begin- 
ning of the period, and then divide the result by two. 


5. Remember that with these factors determined, the process of 
calculating the percentage of turnover is merely one of division— 
divide the cost of goods sold by the average inventory—this gives 
the number of times the stock has turned. 


i oh : _— ————— —_— 
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id Moanoberrne 


By Saunders Norvell 


Chapter 1V (Continued)—Colorado 


HAVE noticed that the great artists seem to 

accomplish things without any effort. One might 

almost say where effort is apparent, there is no 
art. Caruso sang without effort. He always seemed 
to have a tremendous reserve in store. Kreisler per- 
forms on his violin as if it were play. Recently at the 
Lotos Club I heard Lloyd George speak—he spoke with 
the greatest ease. It was a simple matter for Raphael 
and Michael Angelo to paint. To my mind there is 
art in every form of life. The expert stenographer 
taking rapid dictation without any apparent effort is 
an artist. The great salesman accomplishing unusual 
results without any straining or creaking in the sales 
machinery is also an artist. Where effort is apparent 
in music, in literature or in business, put it down as a 
maxim that something is lacking as the highest artis- 
tic expression must be spontaneous. The writer must 
write not as if writing were an effort but just as if it 
were simply an expression of joy—an expression of 
joy in his work. 

Now of course we all know that this unusual facility 
in any of the arts comes not only as a result of natural 
talent and ability in the first place but as the further 
result of constant practice. Paderewski tells us how 


he practises hours at the piano every day. Caruso was 
not only a great artist but he was a great worker. No 


man could have had his repertoire without a tremen- 
dous amount of labor. I do not know exactly what the 
word “technique” means but we constantly hear artists 
refer to the study of technique. I may be wrong but 
the idea I have of technique is the “know how” of 
doing things. In Venice I studied the original draw- 
ings of Michael Angelo. There they lay—dozens of 
them—under the glass cases and one could study every 
stroke of the artist’s pencil. What drawing it is! It 
is the despair of the amateur. What hours and weeks 
and months and years the great master must have de- 
voted to gaining this technique and when once gained 
no doubt he sketched these wonderful drawings with 
perfect ease. 

Now in these reflections I am wandering from my 
subject. What has this got to do with hardware? In 
my opinion it has a great deal to do with “Forty Years 
of Hardware.” There is a technique of salesmanship 
and this technique only comes as a result, not only of 
practice but of very careful thinking. Sometimes this 
thinking on the part of salesmen may be unconscious. 
A salesman may unconsciously discard bad selling 
methods and adopt successful methods. I have known 
great salesmen who could not for the life of them tell 
how they sold goods, but I have always believed that 
while they did not have the power of expression, in 
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some. subconscious way these men had developed and 
used certain selling principles in their everyday work. 

On one occasion my friend Woodworth, who repre- 
sented the Cribben & Sexton Company, and myself, 
went to Aspen, Colo., together. When we met at the 
hotel at the end of the day’s work he was somewhat 
depressed. He remarked that he had tried his very 
best to sell a carload of stoves but he had been 
“skunked.” “Well,” said I, “I have not only had a 
pretty good day’s selling but I have arranged with 
A. E. Jones of Jones & King to go on a fishing trip 
up in the White River country.” I begged “Woody” 
to come along. He argued that it was his very best 
selling season and that he could not afford the three 
days necessary to go fishing. “But,” said I, “why 
not sell a carload of stoves to Mr. Jones on the fishing 
trip?” “Why,” answered “Woody,” “he turned me 
down cold. He does not want our line. He carries 
another line.” I told him I believed if he would go 
on the fishing trip that between the two of us we could 
land this order for a carload of stoves and finally, 
rather reluctantly, “Woody” consented to join our 
party. 

Discomfort an Aid to Friendship 


Having gathered together fishing paraphernalia we 
took the D. & R. G. to the town of Rifle, Colo., and 
then drove fifty miles up to the White River. We were 
in an open spring wagon. It was in September, 
and as we drove over the mountains it rained and we 
were all soaked to the skin. Now there is nothing 
that can lead to greater good will between men than 
common suffering. As the day progressed I could see 
that “Woody” and my friend A. E. Jones were becom- 
ing more and more friendly as they sat and swapped 
stories while the cold rain trickled down their spinal 
columns. When we reached Steel’s ranch that night 
and thawed out in his log cabin before a blazing fire, 
we realized that in order to enjoy real comfort to the 
utmost one must have the contrast of discomfort. We 
all know that there is no pleasure in lying on the 
floor reading a good book in an attic room on a fine 
day but on a cold, rainy, blustering day, when the rain 





“ «Woody was taking down Jones’ order” 


is beating down on the roof, can one remember any 
greater joy than lying in the attic reading a good 
story? 

The next day it cleared up and we were all out 
bright and early catching trout. We fished with flies 
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and there is no thrill in the world quite equal to fly 
fishing when the trout are striking. That night on 
the red covered dining room table under the hanging 
oil lamp I noticed my friend “Woody,” who was a 
master salesman, taking down my friend Jones’ order 





—she waded down the strean 


for a carload of stoves! How easily “Woody” could 
sell stoves! He knew not only his line but the lines of 
all of his competitors. He talked to Mr. Jones in such 
a modest, unassuming manner about stoves, wood, 
coal, cooking, heating and ranges that it was evident 
that as a stove salesman he was one of the great 
artists of the world! 

The sport was so good that we decided to stay over 
another day. Now it happened at this ranch house 
that there was a consumptive who had come out to 
Colorado in the hope of regaining his health. I hap- 
pened to have a very fine pair of Mackintosh waders. 
He had none and he was afraid to go into the icy cold 
water without waders on account of his health. On 
the impulse of the moment I offered to loan him my 
waders and I assured him I enjoyed wading in the icy 
cold water as it had no effect upon me. So he tramped 
down to the stream looking like a deep sea diver with 
my waders strapped almost around his neck. After 
they had all gone fishing, I rather hesitated about put- 
ting on my hob-nailed shoes and tackling the cold 
water in an old pair of trousers. I asked Mr. Steel. 
the ranchman, if I would feel it very much and he 
shook his head and warned me against rheumatism. 


Fishing on Horseback 


“But,” said Mr. Steel, “why not go fishing on the 
old mare?” “What do you mean?” I inquired. “Why,” 
replied Mr. Steel, “I fish every day on horseback. 
Just get on the mare, wade out into the stream, catch 
your fish, pull it up to the side of the mare, take it in 
with your net, put the fish in your basket and that’s 
all there is to it.”” So he saddled the old gray mare for 
me and I had the novel experience of fishing on horse- 
back. This mare was so well trained that through 
force of habit she waded down the stream and stopped 
just at the right place for me to cast into the most 
alluring pools of still water just back of the big rocks 
When I would pull a big trout up alongside of my 
stirrups, she would turn around and move her ears 
with the most interested expression. I actually believe 
that mare enjoyed fishing. In a word, she also was an 
artist in her line! 

My love of fishing led to my developing a number of 
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new hardware accounts. Every year in Colorado I 
would combine a fishing and hunting trip with busi- 
ness visits by stage to such towns as Meeker and 
Steamboat Springs. I remember in Meeker there was 
an old established, very rich general merchandise con- 
cern by the name of J. W. Hugus & Company. The 
manager was named Moulton. For years this concern 
had practically controlled the business within a 
twenty-five mile radius of Meeker, but about this time 
a smaller concern had started in town. Messrs. J. W. 
Hugus & Company bought goods from our house regu- 
larly. They had been buying more or less by mail 
before I called on one of my fishing trips. The new 
concern, however, had never bought from us. Meeker 
was then a very small town and just to get acquainted 
I dropped into the new store. This merchant told me 
he needed hardware. Of course I was not averse to 
accommodating him and so I started in to take his 
order. 
One Side of the Question 


Now that evening when I dropped in to see J. W. 
Hugus & Company, the frost in that neighborhood was 
about an inch thick! Finally Mr. Moulton told me 
that there was a price war in progress between them 
and this new dealer and that if I intended to sell him, 
they would, with regret, find it necessary to put in 
another line of goods. Well, of course, I did not care 
to lose their account and at the same time I did not 
enjoy the idea of going to this new dealer and telling 
him I would have to cancel his order. I therefore told 
Mr. Moulton that I would stay over the next day and 
think over the situation. 

I wish to say in this connection that after my first 
two or three years’ experience as a traveling salesman 
I was always a very slow traveler. Please understand 
when I sold goods I tried to sell them fast, but some- 
how I always found it necessary to stay longer in town 
than most other hardware salesmen. For that reason 
also I almost always found it necessary to ask my 
house to cut down my territory because on account of 
my peculiar methods of working, I almost invariably 
found that the territory when first given to me was 
entirely too large. This was my experience in every 
territory I ever covered. 

The following day I had a long heart-to-heart talk 
with Mr. Moulton. He told me this new dealer was 
cutting prices and completely demoralizing the trade. 
He said that their only hope of getting a profit on 
goods was to carry different lines. He stated that 
while they enjoyed the lion’s share of the business 
because they had been in the territory so long, this 
new dealer was forcing them by his cut prices to come 
to his terms and that in the greater number of in- 
stances, while he did not sell the goods himself, he was 
making the prices for them. This naturally was a 
very uncomfortable situation. 


The “Little Fellow’s” Story 


After getting the lay of the land I called on this 
new dealer, took a seat on the counter, lighted a “five- 
center” and drew him out on the situation. His story 
was that J. W. Hugus & Company thought they owned 
that part of the State of Colorado and were trying to 
run him out of business. “Now,” said he, “I do not 
propose to be run out. I am giving them a fight for 
their money.” I then found that his capital was some- 
what limited and after several cigars he admitted he 
was not making any money. I then asked him if he 
was not willing te fix up matters with Mr. Moulton. 
He finally admitted that he was, but he stated the 
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advances should come from the other house. I im- 
pressed upon him the fact that Messrs. J. W. Hugus 
& Company had a whole lot of money and that he 
would have quite a considerable task to break them in 
business. I also talked about the foolishness of work- 
ing night and day without making any profit. 


Enter the Peacemaker 


Then I called on Mr. Moulton again and had a long 
session with him. I told him I thought he was foolish 
to attempt to drive the other man out of business. 
While of course they had more capital, at the same 
time they must remember that this other man owned 
his own building, had his stock of goods paid for and 
was living upstairs over his store. “Now,” said I, 
“it is a pretty hard job to run a man out of business 
when his wife does all of the housework and they live 
over their shop.” 

To make a long story short, by arguing pro and con, 
I was the means of a better understanding between 
these competitors. The price war was stopped and in- 
cidentally I sold both of them goods as long as I 
travelled in that territory. 

Now I tell this simple story at some length because 
I believe that traveling salesmen have unusual oppor- 
tunities of either building up a feeling of good will 
between competitors or, on the other hand, they also 
have the opportunity of sowing discord and breeding 
ill will, hatred and cut prices. Entirely too many 
salesmen seem to think they increase their personal 
popularity with the customer by carrying disagreeable 
gossip about his competitor. There was never such a 
short-sighted policy. No good ever came of such a 
course. Every sales manager should warn his sales- 
men against this pernicious habit. As a matter of 
fact, in some lines of trade, the brokers and traveling 
salesmen in that trade are a constant source of strife, 
jealousy, envy, cut prices and demoralization. Some 
salesmen have such a serpent’s tongue that they are 
an actual curse to the trade in which they are engaged. 
It would be to the interest of everybody if such sales- 
men could be eliminated. When these salesmen call 
and spread their gossip, it would be to the interest of 
everybody if they were sharply reprimanded by the 
merchants with whom they are trying to curry favor. 


Man’s Dual Nature 


‘ 


Every man has two natures—a good nature and a 
bad nature. Every salesman in calling on his cus- 
tomers has the choice of developing his friendship 
with his customers along the higher side of their 
natures or the lower side of their natures. Almost 
every salesman—if you will study him—works along 
one line or the other. He very seldom works both. 
The salesman who works on the higher side tries his 
best to help his customer become a better merchant. 
He tries to help him sell his goods at a fair and rea- 
sonable profit. He warns him against bad tendencies. 
The other class of salesman appeals in every way to 
what is worst in human nature. When I look back 
over the results of these two methods of selling goods 
—when I study what has ultimately happened to each 
class of salesman—there is no question whatever but 
that the policy of appealing to the weakness of a cus- 
tomer in an effort to gain his friendship and good will 
is very shortsighted. Permanently satisfactory re- 
sults in business never follow that line of work. 





(To be continued) 
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local board of trade. 
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This electrical window display of the Hightstown Hardware Co., Hightstown, N. J., took first place in a contest conducted by the 
Jesse J. Johnson was the man who trimmed it 






Electrical Brighteners 
for Dull Days 


E are now entering upon the 

time of year when stock turn 

is supposed to be at its lowest 
ebb. The holidays and the liberal 
buying that accompanied them have 
had their day and the reaction has set 
in. People buy now only for their 
immediate and most imperative re- 
quirements and renew their ancient 
faith in the shrewd virtues of 
economy. 

It is only natural that merchants 
should experience this same reaction 
and that they too should 
feel the necessity of limit- 


tornerannnn 


by casting anchor and running aloft 
signals of invitation to the shore. 


They Catch the Eye 


In more practical terms electrical 
specialties constitute one of the most 
effective means of attracting the at- 
tention of customers in the dull and 
cheerless days of the new year. It 
is safe to assume that a large num- 
ber of persons bought electrical 
specialties as Christmas gifts, and, 
of course, an equally large number 


seesaeaganent 


received them. Both of these groups 
of men and women have a renewed 
interest in electrical household ap- 
pliances such as heaters, waffle irons, 
toasters, percolators, irons and kin- 
dred items. 

Any form of electrical appliance 
demonstration, any sort of a good 
window display and any intelligent 
conversation on this subject will be 
of more than passing interest to 
persons who are the possessors of 
new appliances. 

For this and other rea- 
sons it may be found of 
very practical value to use 











ing their selling expenses 
as much as the conditions 
confronting them will allow. 
But it is a mistake, as ex- 
perience has shown, espe- 
cially in this era of com- 
petitive merchandising, for 
a retailer to allow his sales 
boat to drift down stream, 
when with only a little ef- 
fort on his part he can hold 
the position he has attained 








Red Light Helps Sell Electric Heaters 


J. WEHRLE, proprietor of the Wehrle Hard- 
« ware Co., East Cleveland, Ohio, has a good 
idea which he uses in displaying reflector type elec- 
tric eaters. He removes the heating element core 
and replaces it with a red colored electric light bulb 
of low capacity. This causes a reddish glow to come 
from the heater. It is extremely effective in a win- 
dow display, and, moreover, saves the core from wear 
and tear. This idea is particularly useful in a one- 
core heater. Mr. Wehrle keeps one of these equipped 
with a red light in his window at all times. It’s a 
great little sales producer. 





all kinds of electrical ap- 
pliances as stock bright- 
eners inside the store. 
During the holiday period 
customers became used to 
seeing your store arrayed 
in all of its Christmas 
finery. Everything was 
bright and attractive and 
colorful. The contrast after 


the decorations have been 


34 


removed is sometimes almost ap- 
palling. Consequently the restrained 
use of appropriate decorations and 
the proper display of this most at- 
tractive stock will go a long way to 
offset this sudden disappearance of 
cheer and color from the hardware 
store. 

It may also be remembered that 
the long winter evenings are cold and 
that toward midnight, when the heat 
in the furnace and steam pipes is 
reduced for the night, an electric 
heater is a great comfort. Winter 
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is of course a season when a great 
many parties and late suppers are in 
favor and the electric chafing dish, 
toaster, waffle iron and table stove 
should be accorded the place at the 
modern table that they have earned 
for themselves and which the modern 
hardware retailer should see that 
they get. 


The Value of Demonstrations 


Winter causes much sickness, and 
the electric heating pad should not 
be neglected. All electrical appli- 
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ances should be displayed in the 
store, and if possible window dis- 
plays and demonstrations should be 
used. A demonstration, for instance, 
of an educational nature would at- 
tract the attention of all electric 
appliance users. Demonstrations on 
how to get the most out of your new 
toaster, iron or chafing dish would 
draw housewives into your store, 
make no mistake about it. And, in 
closing, may we suggest a slogan 
for 1924? It is this: Only the dull 
find business dull. 


‘‘Customers First, Then Salesmen’’ 


HE following letter recently re- 
ceived from the Guenther Hard- 
Ware Co., Owensboro, Ky., speaks 
for itself: 
“HARDWARE AGE, New York City. 

“Gentlemen: We have read with 
considerable interest the article in 
the Nov. 29 issue of HARDWARE AGE 
entitled, ‘Who Pays when the Sales- 
men Wait?” You have given some 
facts and figures there which had 
not occurred to us just how expen- 
sive it is to keep salesmen waiting. 

“However, we have always known 
that it is an expensive proposition to 
keep salesmen waiting and have al- 
ways tried to wait on them promptly. 
In our buying department, the man 
who does most of the buying is a 
very busy man. He has a great 
many other duties to perform in ad- 
dition to buying the hardware for 
the house. 

“Aside from the inconvenience to 
which it puts the salesman who has 
to wait, it also puts him in an atti- 
tude of mind that is not very favor- 


able for the buyer. We have watched 
this carefully and know that when a 
salesman is promptly looked after, if 
he has anything special to give, any 
inducements to offer, he will give 
them more freely when his mind is 
in the proper attitude for making 
ales. 

“Not only this, but the buyer is in 
a better condition mentally to go on 
to his other work, if he has made his 
purchase promptly or dismissed his 
salesman with a good feeling to both. 
About the only time our buyer will 
keep a salesman waiting any longer 
than is absolutely necessary is when 
a customer of the house needs atten- 
tion from the buying department or 
when one of our own employees must 
refer something to-the buying de- 
partment. 

“Customers, of course, come first 
with us and as we are paying our 
employees for their services it is 
necessary for us to attend to them. 
Next come the salesmen. Salesmen 


frequently tell us of some experience 
they have had at some other place 
where they did not receive prompt 
attention. We know the feeling they 
have for such houses is not such that 
they will go out of their way to give 
them a special discount or special 
terms, or anything out of the ordi- 
nary. 

“The writer of this letter has had 
experience as a traveling salesman 
as well as a number of years at the 
desk, buying from salesmen, and we 
believe that if the buyers had had 
experience as salesmen, they would 
2ppreciate more fully the importance 
of giving to the salesmen the atten- 
tion and courtesy to which they are 
entitled. 

“If this letter will be of any use 
to you in your magazine, you may 
feel at liberty to publish it. 


“Yours very truly, 


“Guenther Hardware Company. 
“Owensboro, Ky. 


“Per J. E. Cockriel.”’ 


Cards Help the Memory 


MALL ecards are used by the 

Wacholtz Hardware Co., Albert 
Lea, Minn., in their show cases. For 
instance, in the cutlery case a small, 
neatly lettered card will be inserted 
under the top glass and will bear the 
word—“Flashlights.” In other cases 
the words “Glass Ware,” ‘‘Clocks,” 
“Watches,” etc., appear. The cards 


always mention some item that is not 
on display in that particular case and 
as a customer is looking at the arti- 
cle he came to purchase, he is re- 


minded of these other things and his _ 


interest is awakened. 

This little stunt in the minds of 
these hardware men is about as good 
a silent salesman as they can find and 


one that costs nothing but produces 
good results. Every merchant’s 
policy should be to “sell them some- 
thing else,” and these little cards 
help turn the trick. There is hardly 
a customer that comes into the hard- 
ware store who does not need some- 
thing else and will buy it if he is 
reminded of the fact. 
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from 
“Barnyard Golf’’ 


ORSESHOES are said to 
H bring good luck. They will 

bring handsome profits to 
hardware dealers. The phenomenal 
growth of horseshoe pitching as a 
popular game, played indoors, out- 
doors, night or day and in all seasons 
has opened up a new industry, a new 
sport and a new association of na- 
tional scope. For untold years 
grooms, stableboys, jockeys and 
horsemen generally have taken dis- 
carded shoes and attempted to pitch 
them over a spike in the ground. It 
was then a free and easy game with- 
out rules or limits. According to 
George W. May, world’s champion 
pitcher, the game had no social 
standing in those days. 

Today we find the National Asso- 
ciation of Horseshoe Pitchers, which 
supervises national tournaments, 
State meets, and offers attractive 
trophies as well as cash prizes for 
prowess in pitching the shoes. An 
industry has sprung up to manufac- 
ture the necessary equipment for the 
sport’s devotees. 


Many Established Clubs 


The association has fostered the 
game, made easy rules for playing 
and designed a_ standard court. 


Horseshoe pitching clubs have been 
in many States. 


established The 





Hardware Profits 


HARDWARE 


Lake Worth Horseshoe Club, Lake 
Worth, Fla., has more than 200 ac- 
tive members, publishes a rester, has 
a clubhouse and has become such an 
institution in the town that the 
Chamber of Commerce advertises 
that Lake Worth is the best horse- 
shoe town on the East Coast. Ex- 
clusive hotels are building courts. 
Our best families are playing this 
fascinating game, which calls for 
skill, good sportsmanship, and gives 
real exercise which will not strain 





The George May grip 


the old nor bore the young. What 
more could you ask from any sport? 

Each player needs a pair of shoes. 
Each court should have a pair of 
stakes with stake holders, made of 
metal. Carrying cases are available 
for the shoes. The shoes retail at 
$2.50 to $4.50 the pair, depending 
upon the finish. The stake holder 
complete with stake sells for about 
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Diagram 
horseshoes. 
B from box A and then reverses the action. 
He must not step out of the 6 foot square 
The peg or stake is centered in this 
From stake to stake is 40 feet. 
court should be laid out north and south 
so that the players will not face the sun 
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George W. May of Akron, Ohio, winner 1922- 
1923 National horseshoe pitching contest 


$5. Profit to the retailer runs on a 
par with the percentage in other 
sporting goods. Shoes are usually 
good for an entire season. The stake 
holder with stake is practically a 
permanent fixture on the court. Thus 
the investment to the player is not 
prohibitive. A court requires a plot 
46 ft. long and 6 ft. wide for play- 
ing. An official tournament court 
requires 9 ft. of width to provide 
space for the players to walk between 
the stakes, which should run north 
and south. 

Before laying plans for the selling 
of this merchandise it will be well 
to consider its use. Note the chart 
of a simple court.- This rough out- 
line will give you the basic princi- 
ples of laying out a court. More 
elaboration is possible as desired, 
but these dimensions must be fol- 
lowed. If the stake holder is set in 
fire clay the players will have more 
pleasure. Dirt settings get muddy 
or dusty and spoil some of the fun. 





of the court used in pitching 
The player pitches to stake 


The 
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Fire clay is cheap and is easily ob- 
tained from a coal dealer. 


Where to Get Information 


The National Horseshoe Pitchers 
Association, 56 North Summit 
Street, Akron, Ohio, will obtain for 
interested readers blue prints show- 





HARDWARE AGE 


Many of the largest hardware job- 
bers are handling horseshoes for 
pitching. Hundreds of retail hard- 
ware dealers have made real money 
selling them. Andrews Hardware 


Co., Warren, Ohio, sells them. So 
does Phillip Gross Hardware Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis.; the T. B. Rayle 


Co., Detroit, Mich.; Davis-Hunt-Col- 
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six or more courts with electric 
lights for night playing. In one spot 
« small club of boys has built a court 
in front of an illuminated billboard 
£0 that the game may be played at 
night without added expense. The 
advertiser in this case was pleased 
to grant the necessary permission 
because the game attracted attention 


ing the method of laying courts 
singly and in batteries. With these lister Co., Cleveland, Ohio; Huffman and more people were influenced to 
blue prints are complete rules and Hardware Co., New Castle, Ind., and read the billboard. 
regulations for playing, Several of the large 
method of scoring and other rubber plants in Akron 
desirable and essential in- ; oceania, nene-“aneneeer have built nine or more 
formation which hardware (@ a) eovers ® ° courts for the recreation of 
dealers should find interest- es ot 2)@ © ‘ate their employees. Three or 
ing and instructive. a four of these firms have 

Many industrial firms OFFICIAL SCORER organized a league with 
have established courts and NATIONAL, HORSESHOE PITCHERS ASSOCIATION regular tournaments. 

4 , With all this interest 


factory leagues, encourag- 
ing the sport and_ inci- 
dentally helping all dealers 
who are prepared to handle 
this trade. i 
When you have learned 
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created for you there can 
be little sales resistance for 
this line of goods. Get 
busy; learn how the game 
is played; work up local 





—_ 





more about the game and 
have displayed horseshoes 


ee aed Www bal own 


Type of indicator used in keeping score 


enthusiasm in the sport and 
be prepared to make some 
money selling equipment to 





in your windows you could 
easily organize a_ tourna- 
ment in your town. Offer a pair of 
nickel plated shoes as first prize. In- 
terest the local athletic clubs, the 
Y. M. C. A., Boy Scouts, country 
clubs, playground associations, 
women’s organizations and industrial 
firms in this game. You could well 
afford to donate a court to city play- 
grounds, to be used by the public. 
This would create a broad market for 
shoes. You would soon find your 
donation a real dollar and cents in- 
vestment. 

It is a great game for picnics, 
fairs, summer resorts, amusement 
parks and school yards. It is a 
game that attracts attention. In 
the 1923 national tournament held 
recently in Cleveland the games 
lasted two days and were well at- 
tended. Through a cloudy Friday 
afternoon, more than 300 people 
stood about one court watching a 
semi-final contest. 









Type of post used 





Palace Hardware Co. of Erie, Pa. 

There are representative retailers 
in several parts of the country. The 
biggest hardware jobbers are selling 
shoes in large quantities. The fast 
growing popularity of this game 
makes it imperative that you line up 
with a good stock of horseshoes, 
stake holders with stakes and carry- 
ing bags for the shoes. 

If the game is not already well 
known in your town you will find it 
worth while to introduce it, put it 
across and line up’ your store as 
headquarters for the sale of the 
equipment. 

“Barnyard Golf” 


“Barnyard Golf” is the name given 
this sport by an Akron sports writer. 
The name is clever and worth using 
in your advertising of this line. 

In Akron, Ohio, alone there are 
more than a dozen clubs each having 
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Typical set of horseshoes 
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sane 


horseshoe pitchers in your 
section of the country. 

Golf is a game that appeals to 
both sexes and all ages and for that 
reason its popularity has increased 
by leaps and bounds during the last 
decade. “Barnyard golf” likewise 
appeals to all ages, creeds and colors. 
The sale of golf equipment reaches 
amazing proportions every year by 
virtue of the popularity of the game 


and has brought goodly profits 
through the doors of hardware 
stores. The sport of horseshoe 


pitching will also serve to increase 
hardware profits, provided the hard- 
ware dealers cultivate interest in the 
proper fashion. 

The game is interesting and is in- 
expensive; it furnishes exercise but 
does not weary; it is universal in its 


appeal. Why not investigate its 
possibilities in your section? You 
are missing good profits if you 


don’t. 
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Case for carrying horseshoes 
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Kig. 73-——-Fire exit bolt opening only from inside. At left, 
plate for outside of door. Above Fig. 77—Open strike 
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HARDWARE 








Builders’ Hardware from 


the Ground Up 


‘HE many very serious fires in school buildings, 
office buildings, churches, theaters and factories, 
resulting in appalling loss of life because of in- 

adequate exit facilities have induced the enactment of 

very strict building and fire regulations in every town 
and city throughout the country. 

Those who are responsible for the care of places 
where numbers of people are assembled for pleasure 
or work are insistent that all such places be built with 
ample means of exit, and that all exits be equipped 
with the most modern and efficient hardware. This 
hardware must be strong and durable, securely hold- 
ing the doors against entrance when closed, yet re- 
leasing the doors instantly and automatically from the 
inside under the most trying and confusing circum- 
stances. 

It must not be necessary to know how ‘to open such 
doors, the locks and bolts must not stick or jam, the 
doors must not bind—they must just open. 

This demand has resulted in the perfection by sev- 
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Fire Exit Bolts 


By W. N. THOMAS 


At left, supplementary 
Fig. 73 showing inside 
and outside of door 


At right supplemen- 


74 


inside of door with pull 
on outside 





eral manufacturers of what is known as fire exit bolts, 
bolts that operate automatically, yet properly con- 
trolled by latches, locks and keys to meet the most 
exacting requirements. 

There has grown up a big demand for these every- 
where, and they should be studied, so that proper se- 
lections may be made to meet each particular place. 
To assist in this I have, for convenience, taken the 
liberty of using illustrations from the catalog of one 
maker, with no intention of pointing out any of its 
special merits. There are several manufacturers who 
make very similar devices, each performing its pur- 
pose in much the same way. It is true that each 
maker has devices of merit peculiar to his own make, 
but I shall purposely avoid mentioning any of these 
special points here and speak of the general features 
only. 

The principal feature of all these bolts is a bar ex- 
tending across the width of the door, usually about 
36 in. from the floor. One end of this bar is hinged 
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Kig. 75 Fire exit 
bolt closing door at 
top and bottom 
May operate on in 
side alone or on 
both inside and 
outside 
ZT 


to a small plate on the hinge-stile of the door, the 
other end is connected with a “center-case” on the 
lock-stile of the door. This center-case is connected 
either with a latch, or a lock or with rods to operate 
bolts at the top and bottom of the door. A slight pres- 
sure on this cross bar, at any point, will operate the 
latch, lock or bolts instantly, re- 
leasing them and the doors open. 

The simplest form is for a sin- 
gle door for exit only—no entrance 
from outside. See Fig. 73. 


rr) 


How the Door Opens 

Pressure on the cross bar at any 
point releases the latch bolt and 
the door opens. The latch bolt is 
protected from being pushed back 
from outside either by the aux- 
iliary dog bolt, shown herewith, or 
by the latch having a recessed face 
and strike, which is equally effec- 
tive. : 

Another form of this bolt is for iP 
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outside by means of a cylinder key and a door pull, 
door knob, or thumb piece and handle. If desired, at 
times, to have free passage in or out, the latch bolt 
may be held back in the lock case by a turn of the 
cylinder key in the inside cylinder. See Fig. 74. 


Top and Bottom Bolts 


Another form of bolt has the cross bar the same 
as the bolt shown in Figs. 73 and 74, but the doors are 
secured when closed by bolts at the top and bottom 
of the door. These bolts are drawn from their keep- 
ers or strikes by pressure on the cross bar, and are 
held retracted until the door is again closed. In 
closing they are released when the top bolt comes in 
contact with its keeper or strike and the doors are 
automatically secured. 

Bolts of this type are furnished for exit only (Fig. 
75), with nothing on the outside of the door, or they 
may be had to be operated from the outside by a key 
and handle or knob (Fig. 76) and in that way may be 
used as entrance as well as exit doors. 

These are especially good exit bolts for doors al- 
ready in place where there may be trouble in properly 
fitting a lock or latch. 

As shown above, the different types of exit bolts 
have been described as applied to single doors. They 
may be applied to pairs of doors by combining the 
top and bottom bolt shown in Fig. 75, with another of 
the same kind, or with any one of the other three 
shown in Figs. 73, 74 or 76. 

For pairs of doors, one bolt of the type of Fig. 75 
should always be used to firmly secure one of the 
doors so the other door may be closed against it. If 
a bolt having a mortise lock or latch is used on a pair 
of doors it must have what is known as an open strike, 
such as Fig. 77, so either door may be closed first and 
not injure the latch bolt. 


What to Specify When Ordering 


When ordering fire exit bolts it is necessary to 
specify the height, width and thickness of the doors, 
single or in pairs, or the width of stiles. These bolts 
are not generally reversible so the “hand” of bolt must 
be specified, as described in the catalog of the manu- 
facturer whose bolts you are using. Study all the 
special features of the bolts you are selling so as to be 
familiar, with their possibilities, but use the most 
simple device you can, that will meet the requirements 
of your customer. 
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a single door used for both exit and - 
entrance. This bolt operates from : 


inside in the same way as the one 
shown in Fig. 73, in addition to 
which entrance may be had from 








At left, supplementary Fig. 75—Door opening only on inside. Extreme 
right, Fig. 76—Outside of door operative from both sides 
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Selling Guns and Ammunition 
in a Game-Shy Country 


By J. W. Tilton 


Tilton & Roberts, 
Carlisle, Ky. 


UR method for stimulating the 
QO sale of guns and ammunition 

necessitated our using a 
strong stimulant in order to meet 
the conditions that exist in our com- 
munity, namely, a lack of the usual 
small game, such as rabbits and other 
animals on which we depend for the 
sale of guns and ammunition. 

We petitioned our State game 
warden for quail and pheasants two 
years ago, and we were successful in 
securing a number of this kind of 
game. Therefore renewed interest 
was manifested in a slight manner 
over a very slack and disinterested 
company of hunters, who had not 
shown much interest in the purchase 
of firearms for several years. 


Organizing a Gun Club 


The writer organized a gun club. 
At first it was very difficult to inter- 
est a sufficient number of shooters 
to create the needed sentiment to put 
over this gun club idea. As we were 
in possession of a suitable place to 
shoot, I ordered a trap and pigeons 
and invited some enthusiastic shoot- 
ers to join me in match shooting. In 
a short time sentiment favored the 
move and in eight weeks we have 
enrolled forty members and have 














J. W. Tilton 


sold eight trap guns, using 1000 
shells each week. 

On the third occasion of our shoot- 
ing we elected officers. My efforts 
in organizing this club were re- 
warded by being elected to the posi- 
tion of president. Each week the 
proper kind of shells are taken by us 
to the trap. Each member knows 
that he can be supplied with suit- 
able ammunition, and this enables us 
to sell every member of the club his 
full requirement. 

If anyone makes the proper ef- 
fort he will find that a gun club is 
one of the greatest methods for in- 
creasing his sales of guns and am- 
munition that he could possibly use. 
We keep a copy of all the records in 
our gun case and it is quite interest- 
ing to note the interest manifested 
by persons who do not participate in 
the gun club. We have one member 
who shoots with us every week who 
is seventy-five years old. We have 
another member who is eight years 
old. A friendly rivalry has arisen 
between these two shooters and we 
have received considerable notice 
trom other gun clubs throughout the 
State by reason of this fact. 

The number of new customers for 
shells and guns we credit to our club 


Organizing a Gun Club 
Will Stimulate 
Your Sales 
of Firearms 


and Their Accessories 


movement is decidedly noticeable. Up 
to the present time we have in- 
creased our sales on shells 300 
per cent and on guns 400 per cent. 
We are using both of our windows at 
times displaying cleaning rods, gun 
grease, and all accessories that go 
with this line. Our sale on hunting 
coats, gun cases and extra barrels 
for guns constitutes the largest vol- 
ume of business in our history. 


Must Have Dependable Guns 

In selling firearms it is first essen- 
tial to carry in stock standard and 
dependable guns. It is also neces- 
sary to be able to explain in detail 
the advantages of the guns you carry 
and in this respect personality large- 
ly assists in putting over a sale. A 
great deal of time is required to sell 
a gun and oftentimes sales are lost 
by lack of proper attention and per- 
sistency. 

To be able to successfully sell any 
commodity in your store you must 
first be intelligently sold on that 
commodity yourself. Answer every 
question asked you, do not use the 
word “think,” say “yes” or “no,” and 
never let your customer be in doubt 
as to your superior knowledge of an 
article that you are selling. 
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( N special values, medium-priced 

and low-priced goods, we think 
it good policy generally to price tag 
the goods—but there are exceptions 
to this rule in a small city like ours, 
for we have some unfair competitors 
among us, and there is the possibility 
when we put out a special price our 
competitor will place a still lower 
price upon the same article in his 
store. When some of the trade does 
price shopping from place to place, 
and comes upon this same article 
priced lower, then he will get the 
impression that our price was not 
special after all. But leaving this 
phase out, we are heartily in favor 
of window tagging such goods as 
mentioned above. 

The higher priced articles, and 
those that have hidden values, had 
better not be tagged, for then it 
gives the salesman an opportunity 
to show the merits and explain the 
value. 

Rosenthal Hardware Co., 
BatesviJle, Ark. 





E have never felt that placing 

sale prices or tags on goods dis- 

played in show windows gained very 

much for the dealer. We have al- 

ways kept away from this practice. 

The McAllister Lumber & Supply Co., 
Boulder, Colo. 





UR experience lasting through a 

period of more than thirty years 
has been that the pricing of goods 
shown in the windows has been of 
very marked help in their sale. We 
have during the past year tried out 
a cutlery sale by placing at the en- 
trance of our store an easel show- 
case filled with pocket knives at two 
prices, 74 and 99 cents. Up to date 
we have sold 500 pocket knives from 
the case, besides those knives sold 
to customers who wanted a better 
grade. . 

We also make a special display at 
Christmas time of silverware and 
kindred articles and we are careful 
to price every article so that the 
price can be easily read. We have 
found that in many cases the cus- 
tomer asks for the article priced in 
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Should Goods 
in the Window 


Be Price Tagged? 


the window, and we feel that the 
prices are a good form of advertis- 
ing. 

We never remove any price tags 
from goods in the window, and in 
no instance have we felt that buy- 
ers were frightened away. The 
buying public wants to know how 
far its money will go, and prices on 
goods displayed are often the de- 
ciding factor. Cramer Bros:, 

Grants Pass, Ore. 





E have followed the no tag cus- 
tom and when those interested 
came inside to ask the price we had 
a chance to close the deal and also 
sell something else. 
G. W. Hall, 
Cedaredge, Colo. 


| ELATIVE to “Price Tagging 

Goods in the Store Window,” I 
beg to put forth the following state- 
ments: 

To begin with, I might say that } 
find it hard to take a definite stand 
for or against price tagging because 
of the variety of business that we 
do. I would say it depends entirely 
upon the kind of goods displayed in 
the window. If you have goods in 
the window and you consider them 
a good value for the price, I think 
it well to tag them, such as is the 
case of a “10c.” window. 

Displayed goods are there mainly 
to draw the people to your store, 
therefore I think that merchandise 
of a very moderate price should be 
tagged when people know their ap- 
proximate value. I believe it a good 
policy to price tag goods of this 
sort, as it is the price that you think 
will catch the eye of the passer-by, 
rather than the article. 

On the other hand, if you have an 
article such as a stove, and it is a 
good stove, the best there is on the 
market, I believe one should have 
a chance to tell of the quality and 
explain its superior parts; this point 
can best be followed out if price 
tags are not shown on display. An 
article of the size and quality of the 
stove last mentioned is always to be 


considered before price, and a price 
thereon would only lessen the sales 
that should come from this main at- 
traction. Our sale of baby buggies 
is a good example, as is seen from 
our knowledge of the fact that most 
women dislike very much to buy a 
buggy after everyone has seen the 
price on it in the window. 

The word “hardware” covers an 
extensive field, taking in heavy and 
light goods, cheap goods and quality 
goods. Because of the fact that I 
believe it is based entirely upon the 
merchandise one has in the window, 
it is difficult to take a definite stand 
for or against price tagging. 

Davis Hardware Co., 
Cloquet, Minn. 


| N my mind there are certain lines 

of goods which, when properly 
priced and tagged and displayed, are 
quickly and easily sold, due largely 
to the fact that they have had a 
price tag on. 

There are other lines of merchan- 
dising which if priced when dis- 
played would probably remove the 
desire of the customer to buy, where- 
as if the customer, seeing them dis- 
played in the window, and not being 
priced, would come into the store to 
inquire about the price which gives 
you an opportunity to make a sale. 
Particularly is this true if this cus- 
tomer inquires this price of a real 
salesman. 

If I were compelled to give “Yes’ 
or “No” answer to your letter I 
would say put the price tags on. 

G. M. Deck & Co., 
Ambler, Pa. 


’ 





HE discussion regarding price 

- tags in store windows is a very 

interesting one to me. I have always 

felt that every item in the window 

should be plainly marked and I make 

it a rule to do so, not only in the 

windows, but about the store and in 

the show cases, where it can be done, 

and I am sure it has made many a 
sale for me. 

Theodore H. Alden, 
Campello, Mass. 
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Editor’s Note:—This is the second instalment of 
letters from hardware retailers on the subject of 
price tagging goods in the store window, the publi- 
cation of which started in the Dec. 20 issue. The 
opinions expressed in these letters are worthy of 
close study by everybody interested in progressive 


merchandising. 


7 it good business to price tag 
goods in the store window? Our 
reply is “Yes.” 

The key to successful merchandis- 
ing is the ability to create in the 
mind of a prospective customer the 
desire to buy. Proper price tagging 
of goods in display windows helps 
to accomplish that end. Let us place 
ourselves for a moment in the posi- 
tion of the above-mentioned pros- 
pect. 

Her attention (we say her because 
we all know the ladies are the most 
careful buyers) is arrested by some 
article in the window which she by 
chance is passing. 

The article is not tagged: She 
argues something like this, “Well, I 
like the looks of it, but no doubt it 
costs too much, and I can’t afford to 
buy it.” Now, take the same woman: 
the article is priced. She is sur- 
prised that such an attractive piece 
of goods could be so reasonably 
priced. If she fails to purchase it 
that day you have “created the de- 
sire,” and will eventually have the 
pleasure of counting her as one of 
your customers. 

Then, again, a great many people 
are very reluctant about going into 
a store and inquiring the price of an 
article displayed in the window. In 
the first place, very few will take 
the trouble to do so, and those who 
do barely come inside the door and 
are gone before you have had a 
chance to tell them anything but the 
price, you have “scared the prospec- 
tive buyer away.” 

Catalina Hardware Co., 
Santa Catalina Island, Cal. 





S it good business to price tag 

goods in the store window? Of 
course it is. Of course it isn’t. My 
answer would be, from the viewpoint 
of the customer, always, for your 
window is an attention getter and 
used specifically to attract your cus- 
tomer. Emphasis on attract. If it 
is your price that is attractive, why 
not display the price? When price 
becomes a lesser attraction than 
quality, style, finish or the mere fact 


of the goods themselves, why lose 
your opportunity to induce the cus- 
tomer indoors if he is really enough 
attracted by the window to become 
inquisitive concerning the price? 
General principles of good busi- 
ness, according to my theory, would 
cause me to say that your customers 
will not fix their ideas of price on 
the general line of merchandise in 
your store by the prices you display 
in the window. Customers know your 
number too well to be misled by win- 
dow pricing. On the contrary, an 
attempt to hide prices, if it should 
appear to be such, would not beget 
confidence. Prominence should be 
given to all salient selling points in 
preference to price before price is 
mentioned, just as you would, in 
good salesmanship, not first an- 
nounce your price and then try to 
close the sale by demonstrating the 
quality and fitness of the article. 
J. W. Walter Jr. & Co., 
Anna, IIl. 


TI. HIS is a question which we per- 

sonally have pondered over. We 
have noticed successful firms using 
both methods. Personally we rather 
believe it is good business to price 
articles in the windows, especially if 
they are good bargains. It does tend 
to lend confidence and also makes it 
very easy to serve a customer who 
already knows the price of an’ ar- 
ticle. 

On the other hand, we overheard a 
conversation in front of our window 
a few days ago which makes us hesi- 
tate in indorsing the above method. 
We had a window of flashlights with 
prices displayed. They were stand- 
ard price articles. One observer re- 
marked to another that they could go 
to the city and get the one we had 
priced at $3.25 for $1.10. Our opin- 
ion would be that on bargains and 
low priced goods it is good business 
to price goods in the window; but 
on high-grade goods it is not well, 
unless a good selling card is attached. 
Magna Lumber & Hardware Co., 

Magna, Utah. 
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N our opinion, unless an item is 

priced, it is much ‘better to get 
the customer into the store, making 
inquiry as to price than to name 
prices in plain figures so that the 
public will know. We believe that it 
is all right to have prices on special 
priced items, but not on regular 
priced items. If the article is marked 
at a reasonable per cent of profit 
then you need have no fear who 
knows the price. 

We have a reputation of selling 
merchandise at a guaranteed price, 
or in other words, we take back at 
any time any goods sold at the price 
the customer paid for it, providing 
that same is not absolutely satisfac- 
tory in every respect. In other 
words, we want the customer to 
know and feel that he is getting a 
hundred cents on the dollar, but is 
not paying a premium to deal with 
the Central Hardware Co. because 
it is a large or well-equipped store. 
That the merchandise we sell we 
stand behind and we do try to give 
satisfaction both as to quality and 
price. We mark everything in plain 
figures and the way that we have 
our store equipped we believe it helps 
to hasten the sale because the cus- 
tomer knows just exactly what he is 
paying for, very often, before the 
salesman is ready to serve them. 
Every article in the store is sampled 
and priced. 

Central Hardware Co., Inc., 
Alexandria, La. 


EPLYING to your recent letter 

regarding the controversy as to 
whether it is advisable or not to have 
window displays marked with prices, 
if the articles displayed are common- 
ly purchased and their usage is well 
known, why not tell the whole story 
by adding the price. 

However, where demonstrations 
are necessary and where it is neces- 
sary to explain the advantages and 
merits, I believe it is better to omit 
prices. In such cases the salesman 
can more readily justify prices while 
explaining the good points. 

Phelps Dodge Mercantile Co., 

Bisbee, Ariz. 
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The Feminist Movement Reaches 


By RALPH 


The little store next door that 

had done such valiant service 
at Christmas as a toy cafeteria had 
been definitely turned over to Bud 
Starling by the“Old Man,’ after three 
expensive and unsuccessful attempts 
to rent it to outsiders. The first was 
an electrician who simply moved be- 
tween two days, leaving the “Old Man” 
te explain to dozens of creditors that 
he, too, “dad rat it,” was a bad loser 
to the extent of two months’ rent. 
The second time the “Old Man” him- 
self canceled the lease and told the 
delicatessen man to “git up and git,” 
as no one could stand the distressing 
smells that oozed through to the boys 
in the heavy hardware and mill 
supply departments. The final try 
was an employment agency and that 
caused such a jam of vagabonds, 
hoboes, down-and-outs and bums that 
the “Old Man’s” friends all joshed 
him about starting a home for the 
friendless, and asked him where he 
kept his wood-pile. It jangled a 
nerve already sore, and one day he 
called Bud in and said: 

“You want us to get into the re- 
tail business, do you?” 

“If the others can make money, 
seems as if we ought to,” said Bud 
mildly. But he began operations the 
next day. 


T had been accomplished at last! 


The Store Is Started 


A lot of the material came from 
the old store, stock that was bought 
alike by purchasing agent and by 
individuals; but there had to be a 
new line of purchases to make the 
retail stock representative. They 
held a council of war on it one night 
after work. The “Old Man” (Dan to 
his close friends), Bud, Fred and a 
salesman from one of the mechanics’ 
tool houses sat ins Bud sprang a 
surprise. 

“We are going to carry the staple 
lines, safe enough,” he said, “but 
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I’ve got a scheme that I think will 
give us some velvet. 


A Store for Women 

“So far as I can see, there isn’t 
a single hardware store in town that 
makes any drive for the women. The 
men will come in because of our 
reputation in the mill supply business 
and because they have been trying 
to buy at retail from us for a long 
time, but women go to department 
stores and drug stores and any old 
place before they think of coming 
to a hardware store.” 

“Going to give pink teas?” was 
the “Old Man’s” sarcastic comment. 

“Nope; going to try to make the 
store a place that a woman will be 
willing and glad to come to by mak- 
ing a drive in her direction. There 
are plenty of stores around the 
country that do it and make good 
money. But there isn’t one here that 
isn’t specializing on something else, 
like builders’ hardware or paint or 
tools, in a way that practically makes 
a woman feel that she doesn’t belong 
in the place. Ever notice the cold- 
blooded way they sell paint in this 
town? There’s more paint used 
inside a house—or could be—than 
goes on the outside, but not a store 





in town has a woman in the paint 
department with some good taste 
and experience and knowledge about 
mixing and painting and colors and 
such like. There’s no use in com- 
peting with the other folks on their 
own ground; the thing to do is to 
shift the ground to a place where we 
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can stand a better chance than they 
do.” 

The “Old Man” was bored to death. 
He got up and said: 

“When you go in the hardware 
business, you are selling hard, hard 
goods. Men buy them. Women do 
what they are told. And if you do 
sell a woman she’ll come back next 
day and want to exchange it. Why 
don’t you stick to the business as it 
has always been run instead of for- 
ever trying to improve everything?” 

With this hearty encouragement 
he went home. Shortly after, the 
tool salesman took a reasonable order 
and left for his hotel. Then Bud 
and Fred got their heads together. 

It was clear that certain items 
could be carried together in some 
section of the store where especial 
attention could be paid to women; 
others were on the border line, and 
men and women bought them, fre- 
quently in company; and then there 
were the articles that appealed al- 
most wholly to men. 


Segregating the Stock 


They made up their minds to di- 
vide the store up on this plan. There 
was a big skylight in the back of 
the store and it was quieter there. 
They learned that women would 
travel deeper into a store than men 
in search of what they wanted. So 
the back of the store was to be made 
as attractive to women as possible; 
the middle section was to be the 
common ground for both men and 
women, and the front stock would be 
largely men’s material. The windows, 
of course, would shift, but they 
planned to have one feminine appeal 
a week, except during big sales 
drives, and that loss would be bal- 
anced by the times that the women’s 
goods would take up both windows. 

Bud had seen Dan pay heavy 
premiums for carrying too large a 
stock and, even worse, for carrying 
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too broad a line with overlaps where 
two and sometimes three brands of 
the same grade or size had been 
carried, with the resultant loss on 
the slow sellers at the ends of the 
line. 

One item will show how they went 
at their buying. Bud took a trip 
to the Big City and spent a week. 
He had a list of test items that he 
wanted to get first hand information 
on. In looking for scissors, he found 
a friendly and kindly lady who told 
him what women needed and wanted. 
She showed him the big stock that 
was carried, comprising more than 
fifty samples of scissors, and Bud 
had a picture of the money that he 
would have to tie up in just this 
one item. He grinned at the girl. 

“If you were a woman out buying 
scissors, would you ever in all your 
life need to see all these to make a 
choice? You see, I want to make 
my store please the women but not 
confuse them. What do you sug- 
gest?” 

Practical Simplification 


Miss Moran obligingly laid out a 
good, safe, minimum stock for Bud, 
about as follows: 


Utility or General Purpose Scissors 
3 in., 4 in., 5 in., 6 in., one sharp 
end and one blunt end, all nickeled. 
The line is made up in all-sharps and 
all-blunts as well, and is also made in 
japanned rings; but the four items 
would serve practically all purposes. 


Shears and Trimmers for Dress- 
making 
614, To, 81%, 944 in., straight han- 
dles. 71% and 81% in. bent handles; 
and the 71% in. only in the left-hand 
style. 


Embroidery and Art Work Scissors 
2 and 3 in. styles. No novelties. 


Button Hole Scissors 
4 in. size only. 
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Pocket Scissors 


3, 4 and 5 in. The two first for 
actual pocket use and the third for 
girls in stores and clerks in the 
fabric and textile trade for cutting 
swatches and string. 


Manicure Scissors 


3, 3% and 4 in. These not for 
professionals but for women and 
men. Miss Moran explained the long 
handles on the manicure scissors as 
being good because the woman could 
steady the scissors with her index 
finger while using her thumb and 
middle finger to open and close. 


Bud went away with a light heart. 
He not only had a small list, but 
he had the reasons why women 
bought the items he was going to 
carry, and he planned to advertise 
these reasons on his counter display 
and in his newspaper space. He had 
twenty items to carry in stock in 
place of fifty, and figured that he 
would save 10 per cent on his invest- 
ment by that intelligent cutting 
down. There would be fewer hang- 
overs and more turn-overs in his 
scissor line and there was a good 
reason for every item, something in- 
teresting to tell a woman. 

Where the element of taste en- 





tered in, in place of strict utility 
(like the scissors), it was not so 
easy to limit the size of the line. 
Paints and _ builders’ hardware 
bothered Bud on this score consider- 
ably, but he made a move that, while 
it took him some extra time, gave 
him a good line on the items that 
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were least affected, or affected not 
at all, by the style element. 

He visited five different stores in 
five different places, got their facts, 
took them home and compared them. 
From the items that appeared on all 
lists, he was pretty certain what 
material was staple and what was 
local to the individual stores. He 
followed the same plan for his elec- 
trical merchandise of a domestic 
kind, such as percolators, toasters, 
grills, curling irons and small stoves. 


The Question of Paints 


When it came to buying paint Bud 
was sure that he had something in 
which women would be interested, 
and he also had some interesting 
figures. He knew that in building a 
new house, roughly 6% per cent of 
the cost of the house went into paint, 
so that a house that cost $5,000, ex- 
clusive of the land, had about $325 
in it representing paint and painting. 
He had a feeling that a little more 
than half of that went to the painter, 
but he figured, even so, that his paint 
department could be made very 
profitable. 

Bud cut the corners and went di- 
rect to the women in his interior 
paint department. In fact, he carried 
interior paints in the section re- 
served for women. What he learned 
of exterior paint is another story in 
itself, to be told later, perhaps. 


Only Essentials Carried 


When it came to buying paint, Bud 
had the shivers. As he gazed over 
the paint sample cards, he pictured 
a stock on his original purchases that 
was a sheer gamble, but sober second 
thought showed him the possibility 
of concentrating his buying, even in 
the line of paints and varnishes. 

In floor varnish, for instance, he 
carried only five—clear, walnut, 
mahogany, light oak and dark oak; 
and for containers he decided to 
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order quarts, pints, quarter-pints 
and half-pints. 

In the enamels, he carried the flat- 
white under-coating, high gloss and 
egg-shell gloss, and decided on the 
same size containers as for the floor 
varnish. 

In the flat wall paints, he decided 
that he needed two grays, two greens, 
an ivory, a tan and a blue, and that 
he could get along on quarts and 
gallons for containers. 

There were a number of specialties 
that he felt were needed, and he 
bought cautiously; furniture polish, 
liquid wax, table top varnish, alumi- 
num and gilt enamel, also screen 
paint, for he thought of a scheme to 
get everybody in town to repaint 
their screens before fly time. 


A New Idea in Color Displays 


It was Bud’s girl who thought of a 
new scheme to supplement the sample 
cards. Once when in New York she 
had seen a cardboard model of an 
apartment house where everything 
was shown excepting the ceiling, and 
you looked down into the room. It 
had made her think of a toy theater. 
She was ingenious with cardboard 
and scissors and glue, and made Bud 
a half dozen models of different 
rooms for a house and fixed them up 
in such a way that they could be put 
together and the doorways would 
match, so that, for instance, you 
could put the dining room and living 
room together and, by stooping down, 
peek through from one room to the 
other. These she decorated taste- 
fully, and with particular care for 
the trim and woodwork. 

Bud figured with her help to make 
models for people where the job was 
sufficient size to warrant it, so they 
could see on a small scale, just as 
a theatrical manager sees his stage, 
how a room would look. 


HE farmers’ own department of 

the Government informs them 
that their crops this year are worth 
$8,322,695,000, an increase of $880,- 
000,000 over last year and of $2,693,- 
000,000 over 1921. They must add 
live stock products, which amounted 
to $3,716,754,000 for the first year 
of this century, and have been worth 
more every other year since. To this 
total of not less than $12,000,000,000 
of the truest wealth, that of products 
of the soil, it is still necessary to add 
the more doubtful increase of values 
of farm lands and buildings. In land 
alone there was a gain between 1910 
and 1920 of from $28,475,674,169 to 
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In his announcements which he 
mailed to the telephone subscribers 
and in the newspapers he played up 
the women’s hardware store as his 
big feature and, instead of merely 
listing a lot of items with prices, he 
explained what he was up to. 

Later on Bud found that women 
clerks were not absolutely essential, 
as affable young men went well with 
the women buyers, but he always had 
one or two women on the payroll as 
clerks and found that it paid. 

He had been open about a month, 
and Dan was beginning to cloud up 
with all the symptoms in the world 
of a heavy storm, when Charlie Ly- 
man showed up one day and found 
Bud looking very glum. 

“What’s the matter with you?” 
said Charlie. 

Bud shook his head sadly. “This 
darn retail store has got my goat. 
I plunged into this woman’s depart- 
ment and so far it hasn’t paid, and 
Dan is getting ready to nail my hide 
to the barnyard door. Our trade in 
the man’s department has been good, 
but where are the women?” 

“What’s the special reason that 
women should come?” asked Charlie. 

“Special reason?” said Bud. “For 
heaven’s sake, man, come down here 
and let me show you.” 

He dragged Charlie to the back of 
the store, disclosing a hardware 
stock in the most attractive sur- 
roundings, with mirrors, comfortable 
and beautiful chairs, and the general 
effect of a woman’s store. 

“Women buy a quantity of hard- 
ware, paint, etc. Why shouldn’t 
they buy it in surroundings that are 
agreeable to them? Am I wrong? 
Don’t women want nice things?” 

Charlie grinned quizzically at Bud. 
“Sure, they want nice things, but 
do they know about your place?” 

“They ought to,” said Bud, “I ad- 
vertise once a week.” 





A Farmers’ Year 


$54,829,563,059. If pre-war figures 
are taken for comparison, the farm- 
ers have still less to complain of. In 
1913 the Secretary of Agriculture re- 
ported that crops were worth six bil- 
lions and animal products three bil- 
lions. In both 1913 and 1923 there 
was a drop of quantity made up in 
large part by an increase in market 
value. 

From their wheat our farmers 
realize $147,900,000 less than last 
year, but $303,000,000 more for their 
corn. There is a theoretical excess 
in the supply of wheat. The Interna- 
tional Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome reports that, while importing 
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“Direct mail?” asked Charlie. 

“Oh, now you’re talking shop,” 
and Bud laughed at him. 

“You bet your sweet life I’m talk- 
ing shop. This town has a popula- 
tion of 300,000—that means, roughly, 
about 60,000 women in the homes. 
I’ve got a list over in my office of 
5000 of the best medium class women 
buyers in this town. Why don’t you 
tell them with letters what you’ve 
got, and put in some little card or 
something that can be exchanged for 
a sample or brush or something here 
at the store? They may not use it, 
but it will make them want to come.” 

The upshot of it was that Bud sent 
out three mailings in the fall and 
got the business of the women 
started; incidentally, he effectually 
quieted Dan. 

There was a door from the old 
store into the new one that came in 
just about opposite the women’s de- 
partment. 

One day Dan came raging down 
from his office in the old store, chew- 
ing his unlighted cigar, shouting for 
Bud. He looked up the elevator 
shaft and yelled, “Bud, where the 
h— are you?” No answer. Then 
he hustled back and burst open the 
door into the new retail store and 
started, “Bud, where the—” when his 
eye fell on Bud talking to a mother 
and her two daughters—displaying 
paint cards and the little model 
rooms. It was none other than Mrs. 
Judge Werner herself—the lady 
who was the acknowledged social 
leader of the town. 

Dan hastily chucked his cigar into 
the old store, drew the back of his 
hand across his mouth, and, with a 
honeyed smile and a mincing step, 
came up to Mrs. Judge Werner with 
his hand outstretched. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Werner, what 
do you think of my idea of a hard- 
ware store for women?” 


countries raised 110,000,000 centals 
(hundredweights) less in 1922, they 
imported much the same quantity of 
foreign wheat. During the war we 
learned to eat less wheat because it 
was so dear, and wheat farmers may 
find aid in the millers’ and bakers’ 
advertisements urging people to eat 
more bread. Corn is the greatest 
yielder of dollars to the farmers this 
year, and it is worth about a half 
more than in any pre-war year, 
although less than when the price 
was boosted by tax money. Cotton is 
a larger crop than in either of the 
last two years, in both volume and 


value. —New York Times. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


The Retail Merchant’s Function 


tion of the retail merchant is to act as the 

buyer for his community. He is not sup- 
posed to be the public speculator. There is a 
world of difference between buying and specula- 
tion. Buying is a necessary part of merchandis- 
ing. Without buying there can be no selling. 
Speculation, on the other hand, is a personal 
pastime, which has no place in retail merchan- 
dising. 

The proper buying of merchandise by the mer- 
chant is not speculation. It is business. It should 
be based on what careful consideration, backed 
by accurate records, indicates will be sold within 
a reasonable period. There is, of necessity, some 
small element of chance, but it is a legitimate 
element reduced to the minimum. 

The conduct of a merchandising business is not 
all one-sided. It entails responsibilities as well 
as profits. The merchant owes something to his 
community, as well as to himself. No man has 
a moral right to a place in the chain of merchan- 
dise distribution, either as a retail merchant or 
a wholesaler, unless he is willing to carry the 
stock his trade expects him to carry. Otherwise 
he would not be fulfilling his function as a buyer. 

Naturally the merchant is interested in his stock 
turnover. It is only right and proper that he 
should be. Turnover, however, should never be 
used as an excuse for cutting down the range 
of merchandise which his community has a right 
to expect him to carry. The customer is entitled 
to consideration—to a legitimate choice of goods. 
It doesn’t mean duplication of lines, but it 
does mean that the general field should be covered 
and that the lines carried should be fairly com- 
plete. 

The manufacturer who has produced a worth- 
while product, carrying a fair profit, and who 
has created a market for that product, is likewise 
entitled to consideration. On staple lines, where 
goods must be manufactured in advance of the 
season, he is entitled to reasonable advance orders 
from the distribution of those lines. Placing ad- 
vance orders for merchandise which the merchant 


iz is generally conceded that the prime func- 


knows he must have when the season arrives is 
not speculation. It is good business. 

A complete stock, well displayed, is often the 
strongest invitation to buy. Likewise the lack of 
one staple item in a merchant’s stock may mean 
the loss of several good customers, and the cost 
of stocking that item is infinitely less than the 
cost of replacing those customers. 

The successful merchant of the future must pay 
particular attention to his:present and prospective 
customers, because those customers are going to 
receive more than passing attention from his 
competitors, local and otherwise. He must study 
his trade territory more carefully, with a view to 
discovering the wants and needs of its people. 
He must learn more about their likes and their 
dislikes, their work and their hobbies, and the 
merchandise they can use to advantage in their 
work or their play. With this information he can 
cut the risks of buying to a minimum and elim- 
inate speculation and guesswork. 

Practical buying is impossible without accurate 
knowledge of conditions and prices. Common 
sense demands that the merchant should know 
about conditions which have a bearing on either 
the price or the market of the goods he sells. It 
is not always a question of raw material prices 
or manufacturing costs. Neither does it depend 
entirely upon the status of some one agricultural 
product. Supply and demand are to be reckoned 
with and the general buying power of the country. 
High costs of labor are to be considered, as well 
as fundamental conditions of the country as a 
whole. Fortunately, fundamental conditions to- 
day are sound and business prospects for 1924 
are good. 

There are at least four factors involved in the 
high cost of merchandise distribution: Over- 
buying, buying at the wrong price, under-buying, 
and poor selling. Each adds its toll to a mer- 
chant’s overhead and reduces his profit. If you 
are to sell profitably, you must buy intelligently, 
but you cannot sell at all unless you first buy. No 
merchant ever made a profit by being out of the 
merchandise his community needed. 
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A Quartet of Policies 


These Business Building Principles Brought Success 


VERY successful hardware 

store has a well-defined mer- 

chandising policy which may 
be justly regarded as the corner- 
stone of its success. For the past 
few issues HARDWARE AGE has en- 
deavored to set before its readers 
the guiding policies of some of the 
representative hardware firms in the 
United States. Why not outline the 
policy that has brought you your 
present position and profits? 


“Promise Little—Give More,” 
Says Kennerly 


OW have I managed to keep my 
store doors thrown open to the 
public forty years and more? writes 
S. J. Kennerly, head of the Ken- 
nerly Hardware Co., Gainesville, Tex. 
“In the first place, every business 
must have its assets, other than 
material assets. These assets con- 
sist of good careful buying, good 
sales people and a simple (but ac- 
curate) set of books. I consider 
the latter of more value than either 
of the other two, for it is the barom- 
eter or weather vane, to tell you the 
port for which you are headed. 

“Every merchant should have some 
desired object and work for it, and 
should adopt some system that will 
aid him to attain that object. My 
first duty is to impart all my knowl- 
edge of the hardware business to 
every salesman, and demand of them 
to give me pointers I do not know. 
But I will say here, never take and 
follow the advice of others until you 
are satisfied it is better than yours. 
I require every salesman to put 
down the cost of every article, and 
the selling price, and the difference 
is profit. 

“The daily sales of each salesman 
are entered on a card and at the 
end of the month you have the cost 
sale and the selling price, and you 
know the average monthly expenses, 
and you know whether you have won 
or lost. If lost you must increase 
your sales, make your turnovers 
oftener or you will have to cut your 
expense account., If this course is 
pursued frequently the best asset is 
cut and the business injured. 


“IT do not allow religion or politics 
to be discussed during business 
hours, but I vote and urge every one 
eligible to vote for what he thinks 
is the best interest of his town or 
state. I keep the greater portion of 
my business closed by an interest 
bearing note and the customer must 
set the due date and he will cer- 
tainly get notice asking for settle- 
ment at that time. 

“T do not use the word ‘guarantee’, 
for it is badly abused. Neither do 
I use the word satisfaction for it’s 
sometimes an impossibility to make 
good. 
I found I spent more time trying to 
adjust the matter than selling the 
article. Sometimes I have goods re- 
turned. I use my own judgment 
as to a settlement. The customers 
have no strings on me, and they 
usually are satisfied with my settle- 
ment, for I am giving them some- 
thing that was not promised. Mer- 
chants must do exactly what they 
promise to do, therefore they should 
be careful what they promise. Many 
good customers are lost by a mis- 
understanding of a guarantee to 
give them perfect satisfaction. It’s 
harder to get back one dissatisfied 
customer than to gain a half dozen 
new ones. Promise little aid give 
more has been my policy through my 
long career as a merchant.” 


“Emphasize Quality, Not Price,” 

Says Churchill 

MPHASIZING quality rather 

than price is the business build- 

ing policy of the Churchill Hard- 

ware Co., Galesburg, Ill. Read G. B. 
Churchill’s contribution: 

“We always aim to give our cus- 


I used to do those things, but — 


tomers quality goods and never 
harp on the price at all, but always 
on the quality. The majority of the 
people in this world want quality 
regardless of price while there is a 
very small minority that are always 
interested in price regardless of the 
quality. Our experience has been 
that when you sell a customer good 
goods regardless of the price you 
have not only made the sale but that 
you have made a new customer. This 
is not the case when you sell a man 
goods where the price is all he con- 
siders. 


“We try to get the very best goods 
that we can possibly get and sell at 
a reasonable profit regardless of 
what our competitors may be charg- 
ing for similar goods but of inferior 
quality. Hardware is sold on a very 
close margin as everyone knows who 
has studied the statistics at all and 
these show that the average hard- 
ware man makes less than 9 per cent 
net profit on his gross sales. It is, 
therefore, manifestly impossible for 
a merchant to give contractors and 
favored friends, 10 per cent discount 
and remain in business long if his 
goods are marked at the right price. 


“T have found that too many mer- 
chants do not take into consideration 
the fact that the cost price marked 
on their goods is merely the first 
cost and does not include the over- 
head charge. If these price cutters 
would add to their cost their over- 
head charges they would see that the 
margin that they were working on 
would be altogether too close to con- 
tinue their price cutting tactics. 

“I believe that the large majority 
of people are more interested in serv- 
ice, quality, dependability, courte- 
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That Are Real Assets 


ous treatment, liberal adjustments 
and good assortments than they are 
in price, and I believe that a person 
who furnishes them with what they 
want will hold the business. 

“We consider our windows the 
best means of advertising and keep 
them spotlessly clean and change all 
of them at least once a week and 
oftentimes oftener. Our windows 
are always attractive and are as 
attractive as any in the city. We 
also use newspaper advertising and 
direct advertising and keep con- 
tinually at it to keep our stock in 
shape and our assortment up.” 


Quality, Price and Service Spelled 
Success for Haynes 


HE Haynes Hardware Co., Em- 

poria, Kan., has built up a suc- 
cessful business on the hard granite 
foundation of quality, price and ser- 
vice. Read what Charles L. Haynes 
has to say on his merchandising 
policies: 

“Of course, we have a definite 
policy in our merchandising and I 
think it is best explained in these 
three words, which after all is all 
a business firm can sell, quality— 
price—service. 

“Our first consideration of mer- 
chandise must of course be that the 
merchandise is right. Our second 
is that the price is such that we can 
meet what the public is willing and 
able to pay. And third, that our 
store service in display and selling 
is of a nature that folks like to come 
into an attractive store, meet a clean, 
pleasant and intelligent salesman 
and that the merchandise will be 
presented to them in such a way 


that they will understand the use 
for which it is intended and so they 
can use and conserve their invest- 
ment to get the greatest possible 
value. 

“This service has been developed 
to the highest degree in our paint 
department, where in six years our 
business has increased nearly 400 
per cent. We never have known of 
a case of dissatisfaction, because we 
know the condition of every surface, 
what finish is desired, and recom- 
mend the best thing in order to get 
the desired result. This year in a 
town of 13,000, we will handle more 
then 20,000 individual transactions. 

“Our store is departmentalized so 
that each department is in the hands 
of salesmen who are specialists in 
their individual lines. 

“We under-estimate rather than 
over-estimate, we do not use com- 
parative prices unless we can do so 
honestly and then we give a reason 
for the cut. We are consistent, per- 
sistent advertisers, but instead of 
trying to fill our store on a special 
sale method, we use the slower, 
surer method of developing pros- 
pects. 

“All in all we have built our 
business on quality, a reasonable 
price, and quick efficient and care- 
ful service, and as a result we have 
thousands of customers on our 
books.” 


“Follow the Golden Rule,” 
Advises Manning 


¢¢ HAVE never had any definite 
policy,” writes M. J. Manning, 
head of M. J. Manning & Sons, Kan- 
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to Hardware Dealers in Texas, Illinois and Kansas 


sas City, Kan.,—“save to ‘Do unto 
others as I would have them do unto 
me.’ Whatever success I have at- 
tained is due primarily to this. 

“Previous to embarking in the 
retail hardware business sixteen 
years ago, I spent the same number 
of years as a grocer, and ten years 
as a public official in this city. The 
only school I ever attended was the 
school of adversity, and I have 
learned some practical lessons in 
that stern seminary. Quite natur- 
ally, I have picked up some knowl- 
edge of poor humanity, man and 
woman, and utilized it in the selling 
of locks and dish pans. 

“I learned quite early that it was 
better to sell an article for 5 cents 
less than 5 cents too much; to be 
exceedingly jealous of our good 
name and to pay my _ accounts 
promptly even though some of my 
customers failed to pay me. I don’t 
admire shoddy people nor shoddy 
merchandise, and am a firm believer 
in the maxim coined by that prince 
of hardware men—the late E. C. 
Simmons: ‘The recollection of quality 
remains long after the price is for- 
gotten.’ I never put on schemes to 
catch the unwary, though we are 
mindful of Barnum’s opinion. If 
some of our stock does not move 
quickly we reduce the price to cost 
or below cost. We look forward for 
the regular coming of the HARDWARE 
AGE and find in many issues of it 
a mine of practical helps and sug- 
gestions which we utilize whenever 
the opportunity offers. 

“T have never paid any attention 
to the fellow who tells me how to 
run a store, or sell merchandise. 
We have learned from the experience 
of years to do this only fairly well 
and we are still learning. We have 
customers buying from us now who 
began to do so a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. We have built up a wall 
of good will and we enjoy the con- 
fidence of our patrons, and with us 
the customer is always right. 

“To sum it all up, we have the 
goods and the price and we are up 
on our toes all the time.” 
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Retailers’ National Council Urge 
Immediate Tax Reduction 


New Association Adopts 
Resolutions—Oflicers 


Reelected 

Herbert P. Sheets Is Chosen 
Secretary Again 

The overshadowing importance of 


tax reduction in the minds of the retail 
merchants of the country was clearly 
reflected in the action taken at the 
meeting of the Retailers’ National 
Council held in Washington during the 
past week. After discussing at length 
Secretary Mellon’s letter to the chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee predicting a surplus of $339,000,- 
000 and offering a schedule of tax re- 
ductions to be made effective Jan. 1 
next, the Council adopted a resolution 
calling upon Congress “to reduce taxes 


x the line s all classes of | : 
all along the line so that all classes o | of those present expressed their inten- 


taxpayers may enjoy equitable relief 
and so that at no point shall there be 
any increase of taxation and no im- 
position of new or additional tax 
levies.” The resolution further urged 
Congress “so to govern its expendi- 
tures that the maximum of tax re- 
duction at this time possible may be 
obtained for the people and business.” 

These resolutions supported by a 
statement that the Council represents 
a membership of over 150,000 retail 
stores employing more than a million 
persons and doing an annual business 
of $10,000,000,000. was forwarded to 
the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives. 

The organizations represented 
the Retailers’ National Council are 
the National Retail Drygoods Asso- 
citation, National Association of Retail 
Clothiers, National Retail Hardware 
Association, National Association of 
Retail Grocers, 
of Retail Druggists, American-Na- 
tional Retail Jewelers’ Association, 
National Garment Retailers’ Associa- 
tion, National Shoe Retailers’ Asso- 
ciation and National Federation of 
Implement Dealers’ Association. | 

After transacting routine business 
the Council decided to form a Legis- 
lative Committee composed of one 
member to be designated by each asso- 
ciation included in the Council. A 
publicity committee was_ also ap- 
pointed consisting of Lew Hahn, man- 
aging director of the National Dry- 
goods Association; Charles E. Wry, 
executive-secretary of the National 
Association of Retail Clothiers and 
E. C. Brockmeyer, general counsel of 
the National Association of Retail 
Druggists. 

George B. Johnson, president of the 
National Retail Drygoods Association 
was reelected chairman of the Council 
and Herbert P. Sheets, secretary of 


in 


National Association | 


| 


| 


| the 


| the National Retail Hardware Asso- 
| ciation, was ree.ected secretary. 
Following the adjournment of the 
Council a conference on the subject of 
price maintenance legislation was held 
| and was participated in by President 
| Gray and Secretary Sheets of the Na- 
tional Retail Hardware Association, 
| H. C. Balsiger of the National Retail 
| Grocers’ Association; E. H. Quigley of 
American-National Retail Jewel- 
ers’ Association; and George B. Sheri- 
dan of the Ohio Council of Retail Mer- 
chants. The conference was addressed 
by Edmond A. Whittier, secretary- 
treasurer of the American Fair Trade 
League, who is one of the leaders in 
the movement to bring about the 
legalization of agreements to maintain 


| resale prices and by W. L. Crounse, 


Washington correspondent of HARp- 


| WARE AGE. 


The representatives of the retailers 
manifested a very lively interest in 
this important issue and the majority 


tion of cooperating heartily in the 
movement to secure the passage of a 
well balanced bill based upon the prin- 
ciple underlying the pending Kelly and 
Merritt measures. It was the consen- 
sus of opinion that hearings on the 
price maintenance bills should begin 
the latter part of January or early in 
February and that Chairman Winslow 
of the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce should be re- 
quested to announce the date of the 
hearing as far in advance as possible 
to facilitate witnesses in preparing 
themselves to appear before the com- 
mittee. 


‘ 





| 





Narco Products Co. Formed 


Under the name Narco Products 
Co. a firm has recently been estab- 
lished in St. Louis for the purpose 
of distributing the “Narco” aluminum 
cooking utensils. The new firm, which 
has its general offices and sample 
room at 8 South Main Street, has 
as its head N. A. Rederer, formerly 
division merchandise manager for 
Butler Bros., and later general man- 
ager for the American Aluminum Co 
William N. Black, who is secretary and 
treasurer of the concern, spent some 
years in the advertising field. Otto 
Cohn, third member of the firm, has 
been a retailer for many years. 

The company’s new catalog has just 
come from the press and permits the 
use of it as a display sheet in the 
dealer’s store from which he can sell 
many items which he would not other- 
wise carry in stock. 

In addition to the aluminum lines 
the company will also deal in kindred 
lines such as enamelware, crockery, 
etc. 





Knute Olson President of 
Mutual Paint Co. 


Knute Olson, Mabel, Minn., was re- 
cently elected president of the Mutual 
Paint Co., Minnesota Transfer, Minn. 
Mr. Olson succeeded R. Raymond, 
founder and organizer, whose interests 
were recently purchased by the stock- 
holders. J. Merrit Freeman was 
elected vice-president; John M. Shep- 
herd, St. Paul, treasurer, and W. E. 
Martin, Minneapolis, general manager. 


Hardware Merchants and 
Manufacturers’ Banquet 


The thirty-eighth annual banquet of 
the Hardware ‘Merchants and Manu- 
facturers’ Association is to be held in 
the Grand Ball Room of the Bellevue- 
Stratford, Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 24. 
The program for the banquet, which 
will include a number of addresses by 
prominent figures in the hardware 
trade, has not yet been definitely ar- 
ranged. 





Johnson Motor Co. to 
Enlarge Plant 


The Johnson Motor Co., manufac- 
turer of the John twin-cylinder, two- 
h.p., outboard motor, South Bend, Ind., 
is planning the enlargement of its fac- 
tory and office building. Contract has 
just been let for the construction of 
additional second story space, which 
will approximately double the office 
space and provide greatly expanded 
quarters for the service department. 


Oldham Rust Co. to Represent 
C. Hager & Sons in New York 


C. Hager & Sons Hinge Mfg. Co., 
manufacturer of steel butts, strap and 
T hinges, screw hook hinges, plate 
hinges, washers, etc., 2427-37 De Kalb 
Street, St. Louis, Mo., has recently ap- 

ointed The Oldham Rust Co., 321 
roadway, New York City, as sales 
representative in that city. 


A. M. Heath Addresses Save the 
Surface Club 


An address on the history of paint 
by A. M. Heath, vice-president of 
Heath & Milligan, manufacturer of 
paints, 133 Seward street, Chicago, 
was a feature of a recent meeting of 
the Save the Surface Club of Illinois, 
held at the City Club, Chicago, Dec. 14. 

Mr. Heath went into the history of 
paint, explaining at great length the 
base pigments. He traced their his- 
tory and their uses. He followed this 
with a general talk on colors and with 
the assistance of his son, Monroe 
Heath, illustrated the processes of 
making various colors. After this 
demonstration, Mr. Heath urged the 
salesmen to have faith and confidence 
in their factory organizations. 
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Southern Jobbers Meet in | 
New Orleans, April 8-11 


The annual convention of the South- 
ern Hardware Jobbers’ Association 
and the spring convention of the 
American Hardware Mfg. Association 
is to be held in New Orleans, La., 
April 8, 9, 10 and 11. The head- 
quarters of both associations will be 
at the Roosevelt Hotel. 


Two Jobbers Increase Ware- | 
house Facilities 


Two New York jobbers—Masback | 
Hardware Co., Inc., 82 Warren Street, 
and Charles J. Smith & Co., 130 Worth 
Street—have both increased their ware- 
house facilities. 

The Masback Hardware Co. has taken 
30,000 additional sq. ft. of storage room 
at 140th Street and Locust Avenue, | 
where it will store seasonable and heavy | 
hardware. Retailers, it is said, may 
draw directly on this new warehouse 
for their seasonable requirements. 

Charles J. Smith & Co. have taken 
15,000 additional sq. ft. of floor space at 
29 to 35 Sullivan Street, near the new 
Canal Street tunne!. This new ware- 
house, it is said, will enable Charles J. 
Smith & Co. to increase its stock and to 
facilitate shipments to all parts of the 
city. 








Annual Luncheon of Hard-, 
ware Boosters 


The annual luncheon of the Hard- 
ware Boosters is to be held at the 
Hardware Club, 253 Broadway, New 
York City, on Dec. 28th. A _ special 
program has been prepared for this 
event. 





Sherwin-Williams Holds | 
Sales Convention 


Between 600 and 700 attended the 
thirty-sixth annual convention of the 
Sherwin-Williams Co. at the Congress 
Hotel, Chicago, Dec. 17 to 20. The 
representation included directors, of- 
ficers, department heads, sales force 
and the leading men of the export and 
subsidiary companies. 


New York State Ass’n Issues 
Convention Stamps 


As a reminder of the coming conven- 
tion and exposition of the New York 
State Retail Hardware Association, 
Inc., to be held in the Seventy-first 
Regiment Armory, New York City, 
Feb. 19-22, special exposition stamps 
calling attention to the date and place 
of meeting have been issued for the 
use of exhibitors and others in their 





correspondence. 


Merchants’ tickets have also been 
provided for the use of exhibitors in- 
viting merchants to attend and en- 
titling them to admission. 


Obituary 


Thomas Evans 


Thomas Evans, president of. the 
MacBeth-Evans Glass Co., died at the 
Hotel Schenley, Pittsburgh, on Dec. 
7, at the age of 81. Mr. Evans devoted 
his entire life to the glass industry. 
He was born and reared in Pittsburgh. 
Two sons, Howard S. Evans, vice- 
president of the MacBeth-Evans Co., 
and T. Raymond Evans, president of 
the Diamond Alkali Co., survive. 


Henry M. Cooledge 


Henry M. Cooledge, Holyoke, Mass., | 


died at his home in that city Dec. 18, 
at the age of 72. Mr. Cooledge was 
born in Lowell in 1851, and went to 
Holyoke in 1866, where he became af- 
filiated with a mill as paymaster. In 
1878, with John E. Chase he founded 
Chase, Cooledge Co., mill supplies, and 
was president and treasurer up till 
last June, when he retired. He is sur- 


vived by his wife, two daughters and | 


two brothers. 


Almon Waddell 


Almon Waddell, general manager 
L. E. Andrews & Co., Gloucester, 
Mass., retail hardware, was found 
drowned in Gap Cove, near Land’s 
End, Rockport, Mass., on Dec. 18. Mr. 
Waddell left home late the previous 
night. The following morning Mrs. 
Waddell found a note left by him stat- 
ing that he would not be heard from 
again. He was a native of Rockfort 
and forty years of age. 


Ralph E. Gilman 


Ralph E. Gilman, special engineer in 
charge of turbo-generator engineering 
of the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., died in the Methodist Hospital, 
Los Angeles, Cal., Dec. 5. Mr. Gilman, 
on account of illness, had been granted 
a leave of absence from his duties at 
the works at East Pittsburgh, Pa., to 
go to the coast in an effort to improve 
his health. 


Judson G. Perigo 


Judson G. Perigo, who has conducted 
a retail business in hardware, stoves 
and paints in Ellis, Kan., recently died 
at his home in that city, in his fifty- 
ninth year. 
Mr. Perigo came to Ellis while still 
a young man. received part of his ed- 
ucation in Ellis schools and later en- 
tered the employ of the Union Pacific 
Co. as a clerk. His business 
career extended over a period of thirty 
years. 





New Representatives for 
Marcy Tool Works 


The 'Marey Tool Works, Inc., manu- 
facturer of tools, Putnam, Conn., has 
recently appointed Riley & Foster, 
Emerson Tower Bldg., Baltimore, Md., 


factory sales representatives in the 
Southern States, and E. C. Ward Co., 
542 Wilcox Bldg., Los Angeles, Co., 


and 1141 Henry Bldg., Seattle, Pacific 
Coast representatives. 

The company has recently added a 
number of new items to its line of 
mechanical tools to be included in its 
1924 General Catalog which will be 
ready for distribution the first of the 
year. 


J. T. Northrop Now 
Editorial Adviser 


J. T. Northrop, advertising man- 
ager of The Smith Winchester Co., 
wholesale shelf and heavy hardware, 
Jackson, Mich., has recently been ap- 


| pointed a member of the editorial ad- 


visory staff of the Display World. 


L. W. Ferdinand & Co. Fifty 


Years in Business 


The fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of L. W. Ferdinand & Co., 
manufacturer and importer of glues, 
linoleum cements and marine glues, 
152 Kneeland street, Boston, Mass., 
was recently celebrated by that firm. 

In honor of the occasion, the com- 
pany is to have a special display at the 
Nineteenth Annual Motor Boat Show, 
to be held at the Grand Central 
Palace, Jan. 4-12, and has issued spe- 
cial invitations, entitling the bearer to 
two tickets of admission at the com- 
pany’s expense. 


Schermer Bros. Add Hardware 


Department 
Schermer Bros., Lakewood, Ohio, 
have added a hardware department 


which will be under the supervision 
of G. Miller, who also manages the 
housefurnishings stock. 


Paint & Varnish Co. 


Adds to Plant 


The Western Paint & Varnish Co., 
Duluth, Minn., recently completed sev- 
eral new additions to the plant which 
has made it possible to increase pro- 
duction to meet the increased demand. 


Western 


Summit China Co. Adds to Plant 


The Summit China Co., Akron, Ohio, 
has made an addition to the plant. This 
company is owned by the George H. 
Bowman Co., Cleveland. 
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Berry Bros. New Building 


Berry Bros., Inc., announce that a 
new building devoted entirely to the 
production of white enamels will be 
added to the forty-three manufactur- 
ing units of the corporation. The 
structure will have a floor space of 
about 125,000 sq. ft. 





New Hardware Firm Chartered 
at Waterville, Me. 


W. B. Arnold Co., Waterville, Me. 
has been granted a Maine charter to 
deal in hardware and building ma- 
terials. William B. Arnold is presi- 
dent and Fred J. Arnold treasurer. 
The company is capitalized for $150,- 
000. 


New Store for N. Kaufman 


N. Kaufman, Indiana Harbor, Ind., 
moved into his new store recently. 
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Smith Bros. Build Warehouse 


Smith Bros., La Grange, Ind., have 
completed a new warehouse at the rear 
of the store. This addition will provide 
rauch needed storage space. 


“Dynamite at Work” 


“Dynamite at Work” is the title of 
a new one-reel motion picture recently 
completed by the E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, 
Del., which shows the use of that ex- 
ga in various parts of the coun- 
ry and under various conditions. 
Views of some of the largest dynamite 
shots made during the past year, where 
thousands of pounds of the explosives 
were used, are featured. 

Another picture entitled “Dynamite 
in Quarry Work” has also been pre- 
pared. This is also a one-reel picture. 
Both pictures are available on request 
to the company. 
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Altorfer Bros. Co. Issue Booklet 


“How 437 A B C Dealers Brought 
Customers to Their Stores” is the 
title of a booklet recently issued by 
Altorfer Bros. Co., manufacturer of 
electric washing machinery, Peoria, Ill. 
In the booklet, which contains twenty 
pages, merchandising plans calculated 
to assist the retailer in the sale of the 
company’s products have been given in 
detail. 

In the booklet the company gives 
some interesting statistics regarding 
the present market for washing ma- 
chines. 


Barker Factory Incorporates 


The Barker Factory has been incor- 
porated at Norwalk, Conn., with a cap- 
ital stock of $100,000, to manufacture 
gas engines. F. L. Tuttle, Jr., of New 
York, is president, and George T. Tut- 
tle of Norwalk is the vice-president. 














“No Garage Can Get the Best of Me!” 


By Clifford McBride in the “Los Angeles Times” 
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The trials and tribulations of the motorist as depicted by Mr. McBride would have been avoided had 


good garage hardware been used 
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Another Contribution 
on National Advertising 


—An Echo of the Atlantic City Convention 


Norvell at a manufacturers’ meeting discussed 

national advertising from the viewpoint of the 
profits made by the jobber and retailer on nationally 
advertised goods. This speech caused something of a 
sensation. Some of those present approved the speech, 
while others differed with the speaker’s conclusions. 
In any event, the subject aroused so much interest 
that I have asked Mr. Norvell to outline his views 
more in detail. I therefore quote from a letter re- 
ceived from him as follows. It is of course under- 
stood that these views are his and are published with- 
out responsibility by this publication. Mr. Norvell 
outlines certain facts and naturally the hardware 
manufacturer, jobber or retailer reading this article 
should first check back these facts from his own ex- 
perience in the sale of nationally advertised goods. 
Then he can proceed to Mr. Norvell’s conclusions and 
decide whether he agrees with him or not. 


AT the recent Atlantic City convention, Saunders 


Well Worth Serious Consideration 

The subject of national advertising to consumers 
in the hardware trade is well’ worth the serious con- 
sideration of the entire hardware trade. The hard- 
ware trade has before it the experience of other lines 
of trade in which national advertising has been a pre- 
dominant factor, and it is possible that some valuable 
lessons may be learned by a careful study of the ex- 
perience with national advertising in these other lines. 

Mr. Norvell writes: 

“In the first place, allow me to state that our house 
has been national advertisers on a large scale for 
many years. We expect to continue and increase our 
national advertising. There is, however, one phase 
of the problem of national advertising that must be 
given very serious thought, and national advertisers 
themselves as well as advertising agencies planning 
and handling the sales campaigns in connection with 
national advertising will be wise if they give this 
angle of national advertising and selling their very 
serious consideration. 

“As you are aware, I was formerly in the hardware 
business. After thirteen years I was invited to ad- 
dress my old friends in the hardware trade and my 
audience consisted of hardware manufacturers, jobbers 
and retail merchants. It was my desire to say some- 
thing to this gathering that would be of real value to 
them. 

“Now as we all know very well, a very large part 
of the national advertising of this country is of goods 
sold in retail drug stores. For the last ten years I 
have been very actively engaged in the drug and chem- 
ical business. I have had an opportunity to study 
national drug advertising, not only from the stand- 
point of the manufacturer, but also its effect upon the 


jobber, the retailer and the consumer. On the other 
hand, in the hardware business up to this time there 
has been comparatively very little advertising of hard- 
ware articles to the general public. 

“T happen to know something about the profits made 
by hardware jobbers and retail merchants as com- 
pared with the profits of drug jobbers and retailers and 
I am safe in stating that while the drug business re- 
quires unusual preparation, study, knowledge and care, 
and while the hours of druggists are longer than those 
of any other class of merchants, it stands out as a 
fact that the profits of the drug jobbers and retailers 
are not as large as the profits of hardware jobbers 
and retailers. I gave figures in my speech. For in- 
stance: The Harvard Bureau of Research made a 
study of the profits of the wholesale drug houses of 
the United States for 1922 and the result shown was 
that 100 wholesale drug houses, scattered all over 
the United States, selling $165,000,000 worth of drugs, 
averaged 9-10 of 1 per cent on their sales while thirty- 
two of these jobbers actually lost money. I am quite 
sure that a similar analysis of the profits of 100 whole- 
sale hardware houses in this country would show that 
they averaged in 1922 about 5 per cent net on their 
sales. In other words, the wholesale hardware jobbers 
in exactly the same territory as the wholesale druggists 
are earning five times as much on their sales as the 
druggists. You will admit, if these figures are true, 
that they are very significant. 

“The Harvard Bureau of Research further stated in 
its analysis that the principal reasons why the profits 
of the drug trade were so small was because 53 
per cent of their sales consisted of proprietary 
medicines and proprietary articles. Now, as we all 
know, the major portion of such goods is sold by 
national advertising. One would -naturally ask— 
‘Why is the profit on such goods to the jobbers so 
small?’ 


s 


Why the Profit Is Small 


“The answer is simple. The majority of the manu- 
facturers of proprietary medicines and proprietary 
articles, hiding behind the Sherman Law, have taken 
no steps whatever to protect the wholesale druggist 
and the retail druggist on their profits. The majority 
of such-manufacturers have sold mutual buying clubs 
(composed of retailers) and chain retail stores at 
exactly the same prices as they have sold the jobbing 
trade. They have sold cut-rate, short-service whole- 
salers and brokers only carrying a few of the best 
selling items at exactly the same prices as they have 
sold the wholesale houses. 

“As a result of these conditions, the mutual buying 
clubs and the chain stores, buying at the jobber’s 
costs, have been in a position all over the country to 
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undersell the independent retail drug store on these 
items. The wholesale jobbers giving a complete 
service with traveling salesmen have been compelled 
to meet the competition of mutual buying clubs and 
other wholesalers selling goods without salesmen with 
price lists and as a result of the keenness of this com- 
petition, prices have been cut to a basis on which the 
goods are sold by complete service jobbers with sales- 
men in almost every part of the country at less than 
the cost of doing the business. 


Many Distribution Channels Uncontrolled 


“Not only has the situation become intolerable on 
these nationally advertised goods from the standpoint 
of price, but it also has become very unsatisfactory 
to the jobbing and retail drug trade because many 
manufacturers have not used the slightest effort to 
control the channels of distribution. Drug items are 
not only sold by drug stores, but by book stores, cigar 
stores, grocery stores and in fact, anybody in any line 
who has the money to pay for them, and when these 
goods are bought in lots of a few gross they are sold 
by the manufacturers of the goods to all this class of 
dealers at exactly the same price as paid by the whole- 
sale drug house. Such are the conditions that exist 
today in the wholesale drug trade on nationally ad- 
vertised items. 

“Exactly the same thing is true of the retail drug 
trade. By reason of competition of department stores, 
chain drug stores, cigar stores, grocery stores, etc., 
the profit on nationally advertised items has been 
cut to pieces. Price cutters have selected the most 
widely advertised items as their leaders. 

“T outlined these conditions to my wholesale hard- 
ware friends and told them they should be happy in 
the fact that the national advertiser had not yet pene- 
trated into the hardware business, I did outline to 
them that if the national advertiser did come into 
the hardware trade—as he had into the drug trade— 
and if he advertised and sold his goods without the 
slightest effort to protect the profits of the jobbers 
and the retailers, the hardware business would natur- 
ally sink into the same condition in which the drug 
business now finds itself. 


How It Works Out 


“I did not, in my address, give the names of manu- 
facturers in the hardware trade who have already 
started national advertising, but if I had desired to 
do so, I could have taken the item on which the greatest 
amount of money is being spent for national advertis- 
ing, that belongs peculiarly to the hardware business, 
and I could have shown without any question or 
doubt that while, according to their financial state- 
ment, the manufacturers of this item have made 
millions of dollars in profits, today and for several 
years past not a jobber nor a retailer distributing 
these goods has been able to make one cent net profit 
over the cost of doing business on this article. This 
nationally advertised cutlery item today is not only 
sold to the hardware trade, but can be found in drug 
stores, grocery stores, tobacco shops, book stores and 
even on newstands. Recently here in New York I 
stopped at a tobacco store and noticed this item priced 
at retail at exactly the same figure we pay for them in 
wholesale quantities. Does the hardware trade want 
any more of this kind of national advertising and 
selling ? 

“Of course there are exceptions to this rule. There 
have been certain national advertisers such as Colgate 
& Company, The Mennen Company, etc., who have at- 
tempted to help their distributors maintain prices on 
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their products. Colgate & Company, The Mennen Com- 
pany and others have carried on long and expensive 
litigation as they were accused of violating the Sher- 
man Law or the Clayton Act. Recently both Colgate 
& Company and The Mennen Company have won their 
suits. The decision in the Mennen case should be care- 
fully studied by all manufacturers, wholesale mer- 
chants and retailers. This recent decision of the Su- 
preme Court is going to have a very far-reaching 
effect in the protection of the profits of jobbers and re- 
tail merchants. In the scope of this article I can not 
go into this decision, but boiled down, it means that a 
manufacturer can select his customers and he can 
refuse to supply goods to either jobbers or retail mer- 
chants who cut his prices. 

“The trade are also familiar with the fact that the 
Kelly-Stephens Bill is now before Congress. This 
bill is for the protection of fair and reasonable profits 
in business as it has been discovered that the cutting 
of prices is one of the surest and simplest means of 
quickly producing monopolies by driving weaker com- 
petitors out of the field. 


Developing Sales Resistance 


“There is another slant to this situation that na- 
tional advertisers should think about. The cutting 
of prices on their goods is arousing all over the country 
sales resistance on the part of retail merchants. Re- 
cently I visited three hardware stores and asked for 
a certain item without giving the brand. In not a 
single instance did these hardware retailers offer to 
sell me the best known and nationally advertised brand 
of the kind of goods I called for. When I finally 
asked for this advertised brand, it was produced from 
some place in stock out of sight and shown to me with 
great reluctance. Think what this means in sales re- 
sistance if such a plan is adopted—and it is being 
adopted—by the retail merchant all over this country! 

“Recently I attended a meeting of the retail drug 
merchants of Westchester County, held at Mount 
Vernon, N. Y. I was interested in hearing these mer- 
chants discuss the unprofitable condition into which a 
certain widely advertised toilet soap had fallen. These 
merchants without exception stated in the open meet- 
ing that they bought just as small a quantity of this 
soap as possible—that they placed it out of sight in 
their stores—that they destroyed all the show window 
or store advertising supplied and that they only sold it 
when forced to do so by the consumer. Stop and think 
what this sales resistance must mean to this soap 
manufacturer! 


Protection of Distributors Essential 


“Now in conclusion, allow me to say that I did warn 
the hardware merchants at the Atlantic City conven- 
tion against national advertising wnaccompanied by 
any desire or practical effort on the part of the manu" 
facturer to protect his distributors in their selling 
prices. At this meeting I was talking about an actual 
condition that exists just as I outlined it in this letter. 
No one who knows conditions can question my facts. 
The whole point at issue is that if the national adver- 
tiser is wise he will make it part of his business—and 
a very important part of his business—to see that his 
customers are fairly and reasonably paid for the ser- 
vice they render him in the distribution of his goods. 

“Put me down as being a firm believer in national 
advertising if accompanied by an honest effort and a 
practical plan for protecting the profits of distributors, 
both wholesale and retail.” 

“THE SALES MANAGER.” 
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Overueight Never Won or Held a Cuotomer 


brother’s nickel-plated skates to a poor kid who 

couldn’t afford a pair. It never occurred to me to 
give him my own skates, which were of the dull finish, 
heel-plate pattern. My idea was that a gift should be 
something especially fine. -Needless to say, that 
brother of mine failed to share my viewpoint, and 
set up a howl. Dad retrieved the skates and gave the 
kid a cheaper pair to be paid for out of my Christmas 
allowance. Also I ate my supper that night off the 
sideboard and slept on my stomach. In other words 
it was firmly impressed on me that generosity in 
itself is a fine thing, but that generosity at the ex- 
pense of some one else ceases to be a virtue. 

Unfortunately there are still men behind retail 
counters who figure generosity somewhat as I did in 
that historic skate transaction. Whenever they weigh 
a few pounds of nails or measure a few yards of 
screen cloth in the presence of a customer, they im- 
mediately wax generous. I know just how they feel 
because I’ve felt the same way myself thousands of 
times. We all hate to appear cheap. We’re deathly 
afraid of being rated as a tightwad. Also we fail 
to give the customer due credit for fairness and in- 
telligence. 

Now as a matter of fact the customer knows that a 
merchant is entitled to a fair profit. He knows that 
when he orders ten pounds of nails he is entitled to 
ten pounds, no more and no less. If he gets extra 
weight he is almost certain to think one of two things: 
Either that the store is getting too much profit at 
the price charged, or that the clerk is careless or dis- 
honest. 

The human mind is a queer thing. It works in all 
directions and arrives at peculiar conclusions. The 
customer may thoroughly appreciate your generosity 
in the few ounces overweight, but at the same time he 
involuntarily wonders if some one else is getting short 
weight to make up for that generosity. He wonders if 


lie never forget the time I gave my oldest 





the weight would have been the same if the package 
had been weighed in his absence. One thing is sure: 
Regardless of how much he likes the overweight, he 
unconsciously loses respect for and confidence in the 
man who does the weighing. Sooner or later that loss 
of respect and confidence results in loss of trade. 
Overweight never won or held a customer. Indirectly 
it has lost thousands of customers. 

But there is another and even more serious side to 
the question. Whenever a salesman gives overweight 
or over measure, it costs the store just as much as 
though he had taken the cost of that excess out of the 
cash register. It isn’t generosity. It really deserves 
a shorter and uglier name. The price of everything 
you weigh or measure is figured on the cost, which is 
based on accurate weight or measurement. If you 
give overweight or over measure, you are, in effect, 
cutting the prices and reducing the profit. It means 
that you are giving away something which is not 
yours to give. It means that you are unintentionally 
stealing from your employer and robbing your fellow 
employees, whose salaries depend upon fair profits. It 
also means that you are actually robbing yourself. 
All this with no benefit to either yourself or the store. 
Sounds foolish in the light of common reasoning, 
doesn’t it? 

If you want to be generous, do so with smiles, 
friendliness and increased service. They are yours to 
give, and the giving injures no one. 

If you make any good resolutions for the New Year, 
one on overweight would be in order. Resolve to give 
every customer the exact amount he pays for, and to 
which he is entitled—to hold his confidence and re- 
spect and to play fair with the boss and the boys. 


eu 3 berks 
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Mail Order, Department and Chain Stores 
Gain Over Independents 


Department of Commerce Publishes Results of Survey— 
Sales of Five and Ten Cent Stores Increase 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 24, 1923. 

F additional arguments were needed 
| to demonstrate the importance of 

Federal legislation to enable inde- 
pendent merchants to protect them- 
selves against price cutters they will 
be found in abundance in a survey of 
wholesale and_ retail merchandising 
made by the Department of Commerce 
and about to be published in the first 
issue of the Commerce Year Book which 
will be brought out annually hereafter. 
Based on this survey the department’s 
experts record the steady expansion of 
the business of the mail order houses, 
the department stores and the chain 
stores, at a rate substantially greater 
than that of the specialty stores. The 
most significant figures presented show 
the large gains made by the mail order, 
department and chain stores in the 
early months of 1923 which materially 
exceeded the increases reported for the 
independent merchants. 


Interesting Data on Wholesaling 


While the attention of the depart- 
ment has been given chiefly to the ten- 
dencies in retail trade, the survey is 
prefaced by a short chapter on whole- 
sale merchandising in which the opera- 
tions of the past four years in the 
hardware trade are compared with gro- 
ceries, meats, dry goods, shoes and 
drugs and with figures representing the 
combined transactions in all these com- 
modities. While the wholesale figures 
are less significant from the standpoint 
of the necessity for price maintenance 
legislation to sustain the specialty 
stores, they are nevertheless of much 
interest. 

Statistics of wholesale trade have 
been made available in comparable 
form only recently chiefly as the result 
of figures compiled by the Federal Re- 
serve Board. These deal only with 
values and not with quantities and com- 
parisons are therefore seriously af- 
fected by changes in average price 
levels. 

For example, the great decline in the 
wholesale sales from 1920 to 1921 does 
not mean that the wholesalers neces- 
sarily sold a considerably smaller vol- 
ume of goods but rather that the prices 
of the goods were much lower. How- 


ever, comparison between 1922 as a 
whole and 1921 as a whole is more sig- 


325 Per Cent in Decade 


By W. L. CROUNSE 


nificant because average prices were 
about the same in the two years. 

The statistics of wholesale trade rep- 
resent sales by wholesalers or jobbers 
to the retailer. The aggregate value 
for all branches of trade covered by the 
statistics was about 3 per cent greater 
in 1922 than in 1921, while during the 
early months of 1923 there was a fur- 
ther gain which reached maximum in 
the hardware trade in April. 

The following table shows the trend 
of the volume of sales by value for 
hardware and for the aggregate of all 
the lines of trade covered by the sur- 
vey, the monthly average of 1919 being 
taken as 100: 


Total Hard- 
Year and month index ware 
1919 monthly average..100.0 100.0 
1920 monthly average..111.6 115.6 
1921 monthly average... 73.7 79.9 
1922 monthly average.. 75.6 84.0 
Maximum month, 1921. 83.8 93.1 
Minimum month, 1921. 62.1 69.8 
December, 1921 ....... 62.1 68.8 
1922 
ee Se, Se 64.2 58.1 
ee EOE E Te. 62.9 57.7 
POR F xGokercw vacua 74.3 81.9 
I ores (spina es ang 65.8 84.6 
ene ie eee ee 72.6 92.7 
RIS ig erica sainsp ainck ore! aie 76.9 , 91.7 
ere 72.1 81.3 
Ne eee 83.6 89.5 
a; ill 88.1 95.1 
PE: 3 8 Gick cena 92.4 98.9 
DOVGMIIEE 65 6c occ iewer 84.0 93.1 
a 75.0 83.1 
1923 
pS eee 78.4 87.3 
TOOUREEY 656000060555 76.1 82.0 
DEMO igre siaibieWib 64st 86.0 108.8 
BEND ioyinwse Gises'aea's 79.0 111.3 
The greatest improvement in 1922 


over 1921 occurred in hardware and 
drugs, with a gain of about 5 per cent 
in each case. Only shoes had smaller 
wholesale sales than in 1921. 


The 1922 Slump 


Compared with 1919 the 1922 sales 
were considerably lower in all cases 
except drugs, where there was an in- 
crease of less than 1 per cent. The 
greatest decline occurred in meat sales, 
which averaged only 56 per cent of 
1919. 

In most branches, however, the de- 


cline in 1922 as compared with 1919 
was less than the fall in the general 
level of wholesale prices. It should be 
borne in mind that the index of whole- 
sale prices represents all classes of 
commodities, including many articles 
not covered by the wholesale trade sta- 
tistics; it is significant, therefore, only 
as a general indication of price ten- 
dencies and cannot be closely compared 
with the figures of sales. 

During the first three months of 1923 
sales in all groups were considerably 
higher than in the corresponding 
months of 1922, the increase being 
partly due to advance in prices. The 
indexes for the first three months of 
1923 were also decidedly higher than 
for the first three months of 1921, not- 
withstanding the fact that price levels 
were lower in the later period. In 
March, 1923, dry goods, drug, and hard- 
ware sales surpassed the 1919 average. 

The monthly movements of whole- 
sale sales within a given year are af- 
fected not only by price changes but 
also by seasonal causes. Normally, 
sales are greater in the spring and 
again in the fall, and the minimum is 
during the winter months. For this 
reason comparisons aiming to show 
non-seasonal changes in conditions 
must be made between a given month 
and the corresponding month of other 
years, taking due account of price 
changes. 


Lowest Figure in Four Years 


December, 1921, showed for the 
wholesale trade as a whole the lowest 
index recorded since 1919, namely, 
62.1, (the 1919 monthly average being 
taken as 100). . The corresponding in- 
dex for December, 1922, was decidedly 
higher, 75, an increase somewhat 
greater than that in the general level 
of wholesale prices. The maximum 
month of both 1921 and 1922 was Oc- 
tober, the index standing at 83.8 for 
that month in 1921, as against 92.4 in 
1922. 

The condition of the wholesale trade, 
especially from the credit standpoint, 


is roughly indicated by compilations 


showing the proportions which the 
number of payments, orders, and cases 
of creation of indebtedness, respective- 
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Washing machines and other laundry essentials as featured by the Nicholas Hardware Co., Oak Park, IU. 


Harnessing the Lightning on Wash Day 


LECTRIC washing machines 
iD have followed the electric light 

into remote towns and villages 
throughout the length and breadth 
of the country. They may also be 
found on up-to-date farms which are 
in possession of their own electric 
lighting plants. Their popularity is 
on the increase, in view of the fact 
that they not only do their work 
thoroughly but save time in the bar- 
gain. 

Although their value is universally 
recognized they have one feature in 
common with every other article 
under the sun in that they are un- 
able to sell themselves, although they 
may come mighty close to it. Let the 
dealer do his part and bring them to 
the attention of his prospects and 
the question is solved. 

Every dealer has his own way of 
selling, but it might be well in pass- 
ing to mention some firms that have 
been decidedly successful in selling 
electric washers. Take the Rechlin 
Hardware Co, of Bay City, Mich., for 
instance. Back in 1922 this firm 
made a survey of the field in order 
to ascertain the possibilities for sell- 


[t is estimated by the electrical industry that out 
of every 100 homes, seventy-one do not now own 
While there are 


an electrical washing machine. 


ing washers. Letters were sent out 
to approximately 2500 people, each 
letter containing a card stamped and 
addressed to the firm. These cards 
when filled in gave the company a 
sound basis on which to work. As 
we have said, about 2500 letters were 
sent out. These practically invited 
the prospects to visit the store and 
witness a demonstration of the wash- 
ers. It is said that about fifty people 
visited the store, bringing their cards 
with them, and it is a matter of 
record that the firm managed to sell 
thirty of this number within the 
space of a month. 

The George W. Hubbard Hardware 
Co., Flint, Mich., is another firm that 
has attained real results in selling 
these helps to the housewife. During 
the 1922 holiday period this firm 
made a drive on washers, using the 
club plan as the means of selling. 
The customer paid $1.50 per week 
until the sum of $9 had been paid 
to the firm, at which time the wash- 
ing machine was delivered. This was 
done during the _ pre-Christmas 
period, but the idea is good for any 
other season of the year. 


Hubbard tied up this idea with 
newspaper advertising and saw to it 
that every interested person received 
full information regarding the na- 
ture of the club plan. Not only that, 
but the firm featured the delivery of 
these machines in a way that brought 
real publicity. The machines were 
delivered on certain days, and on 
these days all the machines to be 
sent to customers were placed in line 
upon the sidewalk in front of the 
store. A large sign was placed above 
them, telling that they had all been 
sold and were about to be delivered 
to those who had bought them. This 
idea served to arouse interest to a 
still higher pitch and brought in 
many additional customers. 

Letters, calls upon the telephone 
and personal visits to prospects all 
serve to stimulate interest. Demon- 
strations in the window and in the 
interior of the store, as well, all serve 
to help, but whatever you decide to 
do be sure and do it without unneces- 
sary waiting and ‘delay. Unless 
you’re on the job someone else will 
catch the customers and the profits. 


wired homes, leaving 6,774,600 wired homes as 
prospective purchasers. 
Although a million homes are being wired an- 


24,351,676 homes in the United States, only 39 per 
cent, or 9,698,600, are wired for electricity. Rapid 
progress is being made, however, as homes are be- 
ing wired at the rate of a million each year. 

If not one more home was wired in the United 
States, there would still be a vast market for the 
sale of washing machines. To date 2,915,000 wash- 
ers have been sold in a total market of 9,698,600 








nually, only 415,000 electric washers were sold in 
1922, and it is estimated that 600,000 will be sold in 
1923. 

It is quite apparent, therefore, that the market 
for electric washing machines is constantly widen- 
ing and enlarging at a faster rate than the sale 
and manufacture of washing machines.—Booklet is- 
sued by Altorfer Bros. Co., Peoria, Il. 
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Fall PricesShow Little Change 
—Confidence Felt for 1924 


several fall 


RICES on lines have been announced. 
huskers are quoted at prices similar to those that prevailed last season. 


Cotton gloves, mittens and 
Stove 


pipe and elbow prices remain unchanged. 
Inventory is at present occupying the attention of the hardware trade throughout the 


country. 
of the new year. 


Few important price changes are anticipated by jobbers during the first part 


The feeling is general among hardware men throughout the country that the closing 
year has brought the hardware business up to a better level and steadied it, so that 
active business will be carried on by 1924 to a more substantial basis of prosperity. 


Manufacturers’ Price Changes 


‘NOME manufacturers are reported to have advanced 
lead washers 50c. per 100 Ib. 


The National Lead Co., Atlantic Branch, 111 Broad- 
way, New York City, has made the following an- 
nouncement on price protection to its customers: 


“Until June 30, 1924, should we reduce our prices 
below our present card, we will protect you against 
loss by reason of reduction of white lead in oil, dry 
white lead, dry red lead and litharge, all in 100 lb. 
kegs or smaller packages, bought on or after Dec. 


18, and remaining unsold in your stock at the 
time of reduction. Claim for such reduction must 
be made within 15 days after reduction may be an- 
nounced by us.” 

The Continental Co., Detroit, Mich., withdrew all 
prices on white pine screen doors, effective Dec. 18. 
In the meantime it will accept at present prices definite 
specifications for shipment in distribution cars or for 
dealers’ stocks, with definite shipping date, orders not 
subject to cancellation. New prices will be quoted 
on application. 


Price Changes from Jobbing Centers 


NEW YORK.—Solder was advanced 
during the past week about 1% cents 
per lb. No other important price 
changes were announced by local job- 
bers who are at present engaged in 
taking inventory. Christmas business 
was eminently satisfactory. Confidence 
is general in this section for 1924 busi- 
ness. 


CHICAGO.—Prices have been an- 
nounced on several fall lines. Cotton 
gloves, mittens and huskers are quoted 
at prices ruling during the last season. 
Stove pipe and elbow prices have also 
been announced and there is no change 
over the old figures. Builders’ hard- 
ware prices are being quoted locally 
10 to 12% per cent lower for the com- 
ing season. Advance in manila rope is 
expected shortly. Door spring prices 
have been announced and are slightly 
higher. Linseed oil remained firm, but 


turpentine advanced 1 cent per gal. 


Solder advanced 1 cent per lb., due to 
the strength of the metal market. 
BOSTON.—Jobbers are more inter- 
ested in inventory than anything else 
at the moment, and it is presumed the 
manufacturers of hardware are in the 
same boat. At least, the meager num- 
ber of price changes reported for the 
past week suggests so. Piston rings 
will be cheaper after Jan. 1, 10 per cent 
or more so; sheet lead has gone up % 
cent; a few items manufactured by the 
Millers Falls Co., Millers Falls, Mass., 
have been slightly reduced; and there 
you have the story. 
PITTSBURGH.—Practically no im- 
portant changes in prices came out in 
the past week. Eastern makers of com- 
mon iron bars reduced prices $1 per 
ton, or from 2.35 cents to 2.30 cents 
per lb., but the market is none too firm 
at the lower price. Lead washers were 
advanced 50 cents per 100 lb. by a lead- 


ing Chicago maker. Sheets are much 
firmer in prices, and demand is heavier 
than for some time. Soft steel bars are 
holding strong at 2.40 cents, Pittsburgh, 
in spite of efforts of large consumers 
to place orders under that figure. The 
belief of some weeks ago that there 
would be material revision in prices on 
some lines of hardware about the first 
of the year is disappearing. The entire 
local market is stronger now than for 
some months. 

CLEVELAND. — Denatured alcohol 
advanced to 66 cents; linseed oil eased 
off and recovered. White lead is being 
shaded % cent in some quarters. 
Otherwise all prices are very firm. 
Buying somewhat restricted as dealers 
prepare to take inventory. 

TWIN CITIES.—There have been no 
price changes of note during the past 
week. Market conditions continue 
rather quiet. 
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New York Market News 


Business Growth 


Expected in 1924 


Confidence Strong in New York 
That New Year Will Bring 
Better Stability 


Although final figures showing the 
volume of business transacted in De- 
cember are not available, jobbers say 
that, judging from all indications, the 
figures this year will show a large net 
gain over the last month of 1922. 

The hardware jobber in this section 
enjoyed an exceptionally satisfactory 
Christmas business. To a large extent, 
this is also true of local retailers. In 
some sections of the city, however, re- 
tailers did not have more than a nor- 
mal volume of holiday sales. 

Reviewing the conditions of the past 
year in the local hardware market, i 


may be said that 1923 will go down in 
business history as a year that showed 
steady and consistent improvement, in 
contrast with its predecessor. The un- 
certainty that existed during the first 
part of the year has given way to what 
amounts to a virtual conviction that 
1924 will be a year of active and pros- 
perous business, and also one of better 
stability. 


Caille Reduces Prices for 
1924 


The Caille Perfection Motor Co., De- 
troit, Mich., announce price reductions 
on two of their outboard motors and in- 
board. The five-speed motor, with 
Bosch ignition, is now $120; with fly- 
wheel magneto, $110, and with battery 
ignition, $100. 

The Neptune motor is reduced $15 on 
the battery model, from $95 to $80; and 
the magneto model from $105 to $95. 


The small 2 h.p. Bantam inboard 
motor is now $75 with battery ignition, 
$95 with flywheel magneto, and $105 
with Bosch h. t. magneto. 


Trade Taking Inventory 
—Few Price Changes 


Business in the New York wholesale 
market is virtually at a standstill, all 
of the current trading being confined 
to pick-ups. Jobbers and retailers are 
busy taking inventory, which will oc- 
cupy their attention until after the first 
of the year. 

Practically no price changes are be- 
ing made at the present time. It should 
be noted, however, that solder has been 
advanced again approximately 1%éc. 
per |b. 

Rumors persist in certain sections 
that further advances may be expected 
on sash cord, and possibly on Manila 
rope. 


CURRENT MARKET QUOTATIONS 


The following are New York job- 
bers’ quotations on some of the sea- 
sonable lines principally in demand: 
ASH SIF TERS.—Rotary ash sifters, 
$2.10 each. 

AUTO VISES.—Columbian, No. 143, 
$3.25 each. 

AXES.—Handled axes, 2% to 3 Ib., 
919.25 per doz.; ie to 3% Ib., $19 
per doz.; 3% to Ib., $19.75 per 
doz.; 4 to 5 Ib., 936-2 per doz.; 4% 
to 5Y% Ib., $20.75 per doz.; 5% ib., 
only, $22.75 per doz. 

House axes, 2% Ib., 19 in. handles, 
$14.25 per doz, 

BOLTS AND NUTS.—Common car- 
riage bolts, small, 35 to 35-10 per 
cent; large, 35 to 35-10 per cent. 

Machine bolts, small, 45 to 45-10 
per cent; large, 45 to 45-10 per cent. 
Lag screws, 45 to 45-10 per cent. 

Stove bolts, 75 to 75-5 per cent, 
both flat and round head. 

Sink bolts, 75 to 75-5 per cent. 

Tire bolts, 45 to 50 per cent. 

Step bolts, 40-5 per cent. 

Screw anchors, 75-10 per cent. 

Lag screw shields, 80-15-5 per cent. 

Machine bolt shields, 60-10-5 per 

cent. 
CARPET SWEEPERS. — Bissell, 
“American Queen,” 954 per doz.; 
“Club,”” $108 per doz.; ‘‘Elite,’’ $60 
per doz.; Grand Rapids’’ Nic, $48 per 
doz.; “Grand Rapids,”’ Jap., $44 per 
doz.; “Grand” Jap., $60 per doz.; 
“Parlor Queen,” $56 per doz.; “Prin- 
cess,”’ $50 per doz.; “Standard” Jap., 
$36 per doz.; ‘‘Universal’’ Nic., $46 
per doz.; ‘‘Universal” Jap., $42 per 
doz. 

“TOY SWEEPERS.—“Little Daisy” (3, 
6 or 9 doz.), $2.10 per doz.; ‘Little 
Queen” (3. 6 or 9 doz.), $3.50 per doz.; 
“Little Jewell’ (1 doz.), $10 per doz. 


COTTON GLOVES.—Jersey pattern, 
21c. per pair; light canvas, without 
cuffs, 14¢c. per pair; heavy canvas, 
without cuffs, 22c. per pair. 

DOOR KNOBS.—Mineral rim, 18c. 
per pair; mineral mortise, 19c. per 
pair: jet, porcelain rim. 19%c. per 
pair; jet and porcelain mortise, 20c. 
per pair. 

FURNACE SCOOPS.—Furnace scoops, 
hollow back, steel D handle, 49c.each. 
Long handle, 52c. each. Hollow back, 
wood D handle, 638c. each. All less 5 
per cent for bundle lots. 
GALVANIZED PAILS.—Galvanized 
pails, 8-qt., 19c. each; 10-qt., 22c. 
each; 12-at., 24c. each; 14-qt., 27c. 
each: 16-qt., 32c. each. 








Heavy galvanized pails, 12-qt., 35c. 
each; 14-qt., 40c. each; 16-qt., 46c. 
each. 

Galvanized tubs, No. 1, 69c. each; 
No. 2, 78c. each; No. 3, 9lc. each. 
ICE SKATES.—Ice Skates (Union 
Hardware)—No. 1624, 80c.; No. 1624%, 





$1.15; No. 1724% No. 1824, 
$1.88: No. 1924%, No. 52414, 
$1.21; No. 42444, $1.5: 24, 92; No. 
924%, $2.94; No $8 No 





$1.50; No. 9, $2.80; ; OX3, $2.38; 
Donoghue, $5; Ext. Bob, plain, 52c.; 
Ext. Bob, nickeled, 63c.: No. 52, 88¢.; 
No. 5124, $1; No. 5624, $1.06; No. 
572414, $1.68; No. 
», $3.19; No. 
ols, $1.80; No. 
‘ 3.50; No. 94, 
$3.94; No. 96, $5.50; No. 07, $1.25; No. 
08, $2.25; No. 08%, $2.93. 

Sundries and parts from list, 30-5 
per cent. 

LINSEED O!IL.—In lots of less than 
5 bbl., 98c. per gal.; in lots of 5 bbl. 
or more, 95c. per gal. Calcutta lin- 
seed oil in bbl., $1.04 per gal. Boiled 
oil is 2c. extra; double boiled oil is 
3c. extra and oil in half bbl. is 5c. 
per gal, additional 

MORTAR HODS.—wW ood, $1.94 each. 
Brick hods, wood, 91.52 each. 
NAILS.—Wire nails, $4 to $4.25 base 
per keg 

Cut nails, $4.50 base per keg 

Wire nails and brads in small lots, 
7® per cent off list. 

Roofing nails, 1 x 12, 100 Ib., $7.55. 
galvanized; and plain, $5.55. 
POULTRY 7 celery New 
York stock 40-2% per cent: f.o.b 
Pittsburgh, 45-5 + Mn A 
ROPE.—Pure Manila rope, 18c. base 
per lb.; hardware grade, 17%c. base 
per Ib. 

SASH CORD.—First grade, 5ic. to 
55¢c. per lb. base. Prices vary in dif- 
ferent sections of the city. 
SCREWS.—Flat head steel machine 
screws, 6634 per cent. 

Round head steel machine screws, 
6624 per cent. 

Flat head brass machine screws, 
60 per cent. 

Flat head steel wood screws, bright. 
full packages, 75-20-5 per cent. 

Galvanized, 60-20-5 per cent. 

Flat head brass, 70-20-10 per cent 

Round head blued, 70-20-10 per 
cent. 

Round head nickel plated, 621%4-20-5 
per cent, 

Round head brass, 6714-20-5 per 
cent 





Prices vary in diflerent se« 


the city 
SIDEWALK SCRAPERS. — Sidewalk 
scrapers, tank riveted, 4 x “$4 per 


doz.; scraper with shank, 5 x 7, $6.25 
per doz.; scraper with socket, 6 x 7 
$8.75 per doz 

SNOW SHOVELS.—Snow shovels 
steel, 2 rivets, long handle, $4.75 per 
doz. 

Galvanized snow shovels, 21% x 16 
D handle, $13 per doz 
SOLDER.—Kester string solder in 
1-Ib. spools, 59%ec. per spool 

Bar solder, commercial grade, 324¢c 
per lb. Strip solder, in 5-lb. boxes, 
39c. per Ib. 

TOOL HANDLES oe ee eae a 
Hay fork handles, bent, 5-ft., 2 
each; 6-ft., 5le. each. 

Manure fork handles, bent, 41%4-ft., 


29e. each. 

- “epeaaees fork handle, 4%-ft., 36« 
eacl 

Hoe hamdle, shank or socket style 
414-ft., 22c. each. Mortar style, 6-ft 
{5e. each 

Long shovel handle, bent, 4%%-ft 
37¢c. eac 

Long spade handle, 4%-ft.. 37% 
each. 

Bent D handle, manure fork style 
46c. each Spading fork style, 46« 
each. Shovel style, 50c. each. Spade 


style, 50c. each. 

Malleable D fork handle manure 
fork style, with strap ferrule and cap 
58c. each Spading style, 40c. each 
Spading style, with strap ferrule and 
cap, 63c. each 
WEATHER STRIP.—Weather strip, 
= ible rubber, 6625-5 per cent dis- 

mnt: single rubber, 6624-5 per cent 
pts Felt. 60 per cent discount 
Flexible, all rubber, 60 and 5 per cent 
discount, 

WIRE CLOTH.—Jobbers’ quotations 
f.o.b. New York 

Black wire cloth, 12-mes! $2.35 
per 100 sq. ft. 

Galvanized wire cloth 12-mesh 
2.75 per 100 sq. ft.: 14-mesh, $3.25 
per 100 sq. ft. 

Copper wire cloth, 14-mesh, $7.25 
per 100 sq. ft 

Bronze, 14-mesh, $7.50 per 100 sq 
ft.; bronze, 16-mesh, $8.85 per 100 
sq. ft. 

Wire cloth, galvanized square mesh 
cloth, %4-in. mesh, $5 per 100 sq. ft.: 
%-in. mesh, $5.25 per 100 sq. ft.; 
%4-in. mesh, $5.50 per 100 sq. ft 
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Chicago Business Shows Increase Over 1922 
—Prices of Futures Show ew Changes 


(Chicago office of HARDWARE AGE) 
ECORDS show that the hardware business of this 
R section of the country has passed the records made 
last year by a comfortable margin. The holiday 
trade was very satisfactory. It was slow in getting 
under way from the retailers’ viewpoint but is believed to 
have shown heavier sales than last season. 

It is generally believed that retail stocks are reasonably 
low. One indication of this fact is the urging of early 
shipments of spring goods which were placed on future 
orders. The past year showed a remarkable change in the 
attitude toward specifying for future requirements con- 
siderably ahead of time. 

Inventory is, of course, the main thing after the holiday 
rush. Wholesalers are preparing to start this work right 
after the first. It is believed that wholesale stocks are not 
exceptionally heavy. The firmness of prices has not been 
an inducement to load up the warehouses at low prices. 
While it is felt that merchandise was somewhat easier to 
buy and deliveries were greatly improved over a year ago, 
yet the general tone of prices was firm enough to prohibit 
large stock investments under the market figures. There 
is, of course, considerable spring merchandise in the 
wholesalers’ warehouses waiting for shipment during the 
next two months and which has been largely specified for 
on future orders by retailers. 

Wholesalers in the Mississippi valley have enjoyed a 
better year and the bulk of the retailers have had the 


ALARM CLOCKS.—A famine in alarm 


Snap-on Wrenches.—No, 101, Mas- 


same experience, although in some sections business has 
not been as good or only equal to last year. 

The price situation for the next few months does not 
seem to promise any great changes. New prices have 
already been announced for several fall lines and in most 
cases the figures are relatively the same as they were 
during the fall. Salesmen will soon start to solicit fall 
business on this basis, guaranteeing the retailer against 
decline up to shipping time in most instances, as is 
customary. 

There are many indications which point to a continu- 
ance of the good times enjoyed during 1923. Building 
operations are scheduled far enough ahead to warrant a 
good demand from mills and a large employment of labor. 
Railroads will also be an important factor in buying and 
this, of course, means good business for the steel and iron 
trades as well as the employment of large numbers of 
people. Labor wage reductions are not possible and that 
will mean a continuance of good buying power. The large 
corn crop and fairly good prices will help the agricultural 
sections to a large extent. Automobile production has 
been keeping up with heavier records than last year, and 
the demand seems to warrant a continuance of the large 
schedules which means large consumption of raw mate- 
rials and the employment of full forces. On the whole the 
situation looks very much better than it did a year ago, 
and particularly in the rural sections, 


lots, $7.80 doz.; steel bit-keyed front 


clocks and clock watches still exists. 
Factories are 6 to 10 months behind in 
orders. 


We quote from 
f.o.b. Chicago: America, $11.40 in 
doz. lots; $11.04 in case lots; Blue 
Bird, $13.20 in doz, lots, $12.84 in case 
lots; Black Bird, $18.96 in doz. lots, 
$18.36 in case lots; Bunkie, $20.88 in 
doz. lots, $20.16 in case lots; Look- 
out, $13.20 in doz. lots, $12.84 in case 
lots; Sleepmeter, $15.12 in doz, lots, 


$14.64 in case lots. 
AMMUNITION AND FIREARMS.— 


Dealers’ stocks very small as a result 
of the manufacturers’ inability to pro- 
duce enough arms for the fill-in busi- 
ness this fall. 


AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES.—Con- 
tinued mild weather has not been pro- 
ductive of large sales on winter sup- 
plies. The volume on regular lines has 
held up, however, and the Christmas 
business was larger than last year. 


We quote 
f.o.b. Chicago: 

Spark Plugs.—Splitdorf, 50c. each; 
Regular, 58c. each; Champion X, 45c. 
each; lots of 100, 41c. each; Champion 
Blue Box line, 58c. each; A. C. Titan, 
58c. each; lots of 100, 56c. each; A. 
C. Special Ford 4c. each. 

Spot Lights.—Anderson, _INo. 
$6.50 each; Stewart, $5.67 each. 

Horns.—E. A. Electric (Ford), $4 
each. 

Jacks.—Reliable Jacks, No. 46, 
$2.50 each; in lots of 10, $2.25 each; 
Simplex, No. 36, $1.80 each; Ajax, 
No. 6, 90c. each; National Standard, 
No. 21, $1.20 each. 

Pumps. — Rose, 
$1.55 each. 

Chains.—Non-skid, dozen pair lots, 
33% per cent discount; 50 pair lots, 
40 per cent discount. 

Tires and Tybes.—30 x 3% non- 
skid fabric, $8.65 each; cord, $11.60 
each; gray inner tubes, 30 x 3%, 


jobbers’ stocks, 





from jobbers’ stocks, 


3280, 


14%-in. cylinder, 


$1.30 each; red inner tubes, 30 x 3%, 
$1.80 each. 
We quote f.o.b. factory: 


ter Service set, $15.25; No. 202, Heavy 
Duty set, $8; No. 404, Universal 
Socket set, $7; No. 505B, Screw 
Driver set, $3.40. All Snap-On 
Wrenches less 40 per cent f.o.b. Mil- 
waukee, 

AXES.—Prices confirmed for. balance 

of season; demand fair. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b, Chicago: First quality single 
bitted unhandled axes, 3 to 4-lb., $14 
doz. base; double bitted, $19 doz. 

se; good quality black unhandled 

*S, Same weight, single bitted, $13 

base; single bitted handled 
axes, $15 to $22 per doz., according 
to quality and grade of handle. 

BALE TIES.—Sales somewhat quiet, 

due to continued mild weather. 


We quote from jobbers’ 
f.o.b, Chicago district: 
per cent discount. 

BOLTS AND NUTS.—It seems prob- 
able that prices will soon be higher. 

We quote 
f.o.b. Chicago: 





stocks, 
Bales ties, 70 


from jobbers’ stocks, 
Small carriage bolts, 
rolled thread, 50-10 per cent dis- 
count; small carriage bolts, cut 
thread, 50 per cent discount; large 
carriage bolts, cut thread, 50 per 
cent discount; small machine bolts, 
rolled thread, 60-5 per cent discount; 
small machine bolts, cut thread, 
50-10-5 per cent discount; large ma- 
chine bolts, cut thread, 50-10-5 per 
cent discount; all stove bolts, 70-10-5 
per cent discount: lag. screws, 
50-10-10 per cent discount. 
BUILDERS’ HARDWARE. — Local 
prices on several lines reduced from 10 
to 12% per cent. The building outlook 
for next year promises as much busi- 
ness as has been enjoyed this year. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 3% x 3% steel butts, 
old copper and dull brass finish, in 
ase lots, $3.12 per doz. pair; 4 x 4 
steel buts, old copper and dull brass 
finish, in case lots, $4.40 per doz. pair; 
heavy bevel steel inside sets, case 


door sets, $1.90 per set; wrought brass 
bit-keyed front door sets, $3.25 per 
set; cylinder front door sets, $7.50 per 
set. 
CHAIN.—Demand remains good; prices 
unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: %-in. proof coil chain, 
$8.75 per 100 lb.; American coil chain, 
40-10 per cent off list; No. 00 4% 
electric welded cow ties, $2.75 per 
doz. 

COTTON GLOVES AND MITTENS.— 
1924 orders coming in at prices the 
same as during the past fall, though 
materia] costs are higher. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Knit wrist gloves, 
6-0z., $1.80 doz. pr.; 8-0z., $2.10 doz. 
pr.; 10-0z., $2.50 doz. pr. 

COPPER RIVETS AND BURRS.— 
Good volume of business continues; 
prices considered low and favorable. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Copper rivets and 
burrs, 40 per cent discount. 

CUTLERY.—Retail stocks low. Busi- 
ness during January and February 
should be good in the way of fill-in or- 
ders. 


DOOR SPRINGS.—Considerable  fu- 
ture business has been placed at this 
season’s prices. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Perfect No, 2, 35c. 
doz.; No. 3, 40c. doz.; No. 4, 44c. per 
doz.; No. 5, 52¢c. per doz.; No. 6, 63c. 
doz.; No, 7, 70c. doz.; Reliance, light, 
$1.80 doz.; medium, $2.50 doz.; heavy, 
$3.75 doz.; Torrey’s, $3.60 doz. 


ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISE.— 
After Christmas demand light. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 14 rubber covered 
wire, $7.60 per 1000 ft.; 1000-ft. lots, 
$7.35; No. 18 lamp cord, $15 per 1000 
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ft.; 1000-ft. lots, $13.75; %-in. brush 
brass key socket, 20c. each; two-way 
plugs, 60c. each; in lots of 10, 52c. 
each one-piece attachment plugs, 13c 


each; two-piece attachment plugs, 
12¢c. each Dry cells, boxes of 50, 
30%c. ewch; less than case lots, 34c. 
each, 
EYE HAMMERS AND SLEDGES.— 
Demand continues above normal; 
prices unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Striking or  black- 
smith’s sledges, 5-lb. and heavier, 
lle. per Ib. 


FIELD FENCE.—Good business has 
been booked and continues to come in. 
March 1 dating on lots of 1000 rods or 
more being allowed. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Field fencing, 60% 
per cent discount from lists 

FILES. — Normal demand reported, 


with no news on price change. 
We quote 
f.o.b, Chicago: 
per cent off list; Nicholson 
10 per cent off list; Disston files, 
50-10-10 per cent off list; Black 
Diamond files, 50-5 per cent off list. 
FOOD CHOPPERS.—Season ending 
well; no price changes expected in near 
future. 


jobbers’ stocks, 
files, 60-5 
files, 50- 


from 
American 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Food choppers, Uni- 
versal No. 0, $15 per doz.; No. 1, 


$18.20 per doz., No. 2, $22.25 per doz.; 
No. 3, $28.35 per doz.; Enterprise 
No. 501, $16.65 per doz.; No, 602, 
$20.80 per doz.; No. 703, $27 per doz. 
GALVANIZED AND TINWARE.— 
Spring items beginning to receive at- 
tention. 
We quote 
f.o.b. Chicago: 


from jobbers’ stocks, 
Competition galvan- 
ized-after made water pails, 8-qt., 
$1.85 doz.; 10-qt. $2.10 doz.; 12-qt., 
$2.30 doz.; 14-qt., $2.57 doz.; galvan- 
ized wash tubs, No. 1, $6.25 doz.; No. 
2, $7 doz.; No. 3, $8.25 doz.; 5-gal., 
galvanized oil can, $6.25 doz. to $7.50 
doz.; 2-gal, galvanized kerosene can 
(tin breast), $4.50 doz.; 5-gal, galvan- 
ized kerosene can (galvanized 
breast), $7.75 doz.; 1-bu. galvanized 
baskets, $7 doz. 

GLASS AND PUTTY.—Demand con- 

tinues good. 


We quote 
f.o.b. Chicago: 
B, up to 25-in., 


from jobbers’ stocks, 

Single strength A and 

85 per cent discount; 
over 25-in., 83 per cent discount; 
double strength A, all brackets, 84 
per cent discount. Commercial putty, 
100-lb. kits, $3.55; glaziers’ points, 
Nos. 1, 2 and 3, one doz. packages, 65c. 

HANDLES, AGRICULTURAL.—Fu- 

tures for steel goods handles receiving 

fair attention; current demand slow. 

We quote 
f.o.b, Chicago: 

Hay Fork Handles. — Straight 
chucked and bored, 4% ft., $4.50 
doz.; 5-ft., $5.50 doz.; XX 41-ft., 
$4 doz.; 5-ft.. $4.80 doz.: X 4%-ft., 
$2.40 doz.; 5-ft., $2.80 doz. 

Hay Fork Handles.—Bent, chucked, 
and bored, 4% ft., $7.50 doz.; 5-ft.. 
$8.50 doz.; XX bent, 4%4-ft., $4.50 
doz.; 5-ft., $5.50 doz.; X bent, 4%4-ft., 
$3 doz.; 5-ft.. $3.40 doz. 


from jobbers’ stocks, 


Manure Fork Handles. — Bent, 
4-ft., $4.75 doz.; 4%-ft.. $5.10 doz.; 
XX bent, 4-ft., $4.15 doz.: 4%-ft., 
$5.10 doz.; X bent, 4-ft., $2.60 doz.; 


4%-ft., $2.95 doz. 
Garden Hoe Handles.—XX 414-ft., 
$3.45 doz.; X 4%4-ft., $2.40 doz. 
Garden Rake Handles.—XX 5%- 
ft.. $5.25 doz.; KX 5%-ft., $3.25 doz. 


Shovel Handles.—Regular pattern, 
XX 4%-ft., $5.90 doz; X 4%-ft., 
$3.90 doz.; D-handle, best grade, 


$7.95 doz.; X grade, $6.25 doz. 
Spade Handles. — D-handle, best 
grade, $7.75 doz.; X grade, $6 doz. 
HANDLES, TOOL.—Prices very firm; 


advances more likely than declines. 
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We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago. 

Axe Handiles.—No. 1 hickory, $4 
doz.; No. 2, $3 doz.; finest selected 


white hickory, $6 doz.; special white 
second growth hickory, £5 doz. 

Hatchet and Hammer Handiles.— 
No. 1, $9c. per doz.; finest growth 
hickory, $1.50 per doz. 


HANDLED HAMMERS.—Sales con- 
tinue to be materially better at the new 
prices. No further declines thought 
possible to April 1 or longer. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
No. 11% first quality nail hammers, 
$12 per doz.; 12-o0z. ball pein, $8.80 
per d0oz.; competitive forged nail 
hammers, $5.60 per doz cast steel 
hammers, $4 per doz 

HATCHETS. — Present prices will 


probably remain firm for spring busi- 
ness and are about the 1922 level. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Size 2, extra quality, 


broad hatchets, $17.15 per doz.; com- 
petitive grade, $12.40 doz.; warranted 
shingling hatchets, No. 2, $13.15 doz.; 
competitive forged shingling hatch- 
ets, No. 2, $8.45 doz 





I Look for It Every 
Week 


“Harpware AGE, 

“New York City. 
“Gentlemen: 

“I do not remember ever 
spending money more cheerfully 
as I do by sending my check for 
the next two years’ subscription. 

“Pre formed a habit of look- 
ing for my copy every week and 
find that it brings me real busi- 
ness methods and useful infor- 
mation. 

“Wishing you success, I am, 


“Yours truly, 


“H. P. Brown, 


, “Brooklyn, N. Y.” 











HINGES.—Situation unchanged; gal- 


vanized hinges lowered slightly. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Heavy strap hinges in 
bundles, 4-in., $1.12; 5-in., $1.57: 6- 
in., $1.93; 8-in., $3.21; 10-in., $4.92 
per doz. pairs. Extra heavy T 
hinges in bundles, 4-in., $1.74; 5-in., 
$1.85; 6-in., $2.31; 8-in., $3.95; 10-in., 


$5.64 ner doz. pairs. 
ICE CREAM FREEZERS.—Fair inter- 
est being manifested in future orders. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: White Mountain, 1- 
at.. $4.85 list; 2-qt.. $5.65 list; 3-qt.. 
$6.75 list; 4-qt., $8.25 list; 6-qt., $10.45 
list; 8-qt., $13.50 list; 10-qt., $18 
list; 12-qt., $21.55 list; 15-qt., $25.60 


list; 20-qt., $33.20 list: 25-qt., $42.60 
list; Arctic, 1-qt., $4 list: 2-qt., $4.60 
list; 3-qt., $5.55 list: 4-qt.. $6.80 list; 
6-qt., $8.60 list; 8-qt., $11.10 list. All 
the above, less 50 per cent discount. 


ICE SKATES.—Sales were good for 
Christmas despite the absence of real 
winter weather, which is needed now RADIO. 


to bring out a big current demand. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Key, clamp, rocker, 
men’s and boys’, bright finish, 76c. 
per pair; key clamp, rocker, men’s 
and boys’ nickel finish, $1.10 per 
pair; key clamp, rocker, polished 
steel runners, men’s and boys’, $1.38 
per pair; % key, clamp, rocker, 
women’s and girls’, $1.31 per pair; % 
key, clamp, hockey, women’s and 
girls’, $1.38 per pair; screw on hockey, 
$1.19 per pair; men’s ice skate out- 
fits, $4.75 per pair; women’s ice 
skate outfits, $5 per pair. 
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INCUBATORS.—Last year’s records 
being broken by heavy future demand. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago Incubators, 35 per 
cent discount; brooder stoves, 30 per 


cent discount 
LARD PRESSERS AND SAUSAGE 
STUFFERS.—Early months of new 
year expecting to show a good demand; 
dealers should look over their stocks. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks 
f.o.b. Chicago: Enterprise, No. 25, 4- 
qt., $7.28 each; No. 21 6-qt $7.89 
each; No. 35, 8-qt., $8.67 eact 


NAILS.—Nothing new announced ex- 
cept that it is felt retail stocks are low 
and spring demand may put some holes 
in wholesale stocks. 

We quote from jo 
f.o.b. Chicago Common 
$3.80 per keg base T he x 
galvanized nails is now $2.25 
in. and longer, $2.50 for shorter 
1-in. 

OIL STOVES.—The line will receive 
greater interest after inventory. Fu- 
ture orders have been fairly good thus 
far. 


bbers stocks, 
wire nails, 

extra tor 
for 1- 
thar 


from jobbers’ stocks 
Old line New Perfec- 
stoves, $17 eact list 


We quote 
f.o.b. Chicago 
tion 2-burner 


3-burner, $22 





each list: new roved Ne Perfe 

tion 2-burner, $22 each is . 
burner, $28.50 each list 4-burner, 
$35 each list: Superfex 2-burner, $36 
each list: 3-burner, $45 each list: 4 
burner, $58.50 each list All subject 
to 30 per cent discount. Lots of ten 
or more are subject to 30-5 per cent 


discount. 


PAINTS AND OILS.—Prices seem 
firm. Turpentine advanced 1 cent. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago 
Linseed Oil.—Raw. barre! lots, $1.02 
per gal., 5-barrel lots, 97c. per gal 
Linseed Oi!.—Boiled, barre! lots 
$1.04 per gal.; 5-barrel lots, 9% per 
gal. 
Turpentine.—Barre! lots, $1.04 per 
ral 
. Denatured Alcohol. — Barrel lots, 
56ec. per gal 
White Lead.—100-lb. kegs, 14c per 
100 lb.: 50-Ib. kegs, 14%4c. per 100 Ib.; 
25-lb. kegs. 14%4c. per 100 Ib.; 12%- 


Ib. kegs. 14%4c. per 100 Ib 
Dry Paste.—In barrels, 6c 
Shellac. — (4-Ib. goods) white. 

per gal.: orange. $3.50 per gal 
English Venetian Red.—In barrels, 

$2.50 to £6.75 ver 109 Ib 
PYREX OVEN WARE.—Christmas 
sales better ‘than last year. 


per lt 
$3.75 


We auote from jobbers stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 

Bread Pans. — No. 212, $7.20 doz.; 
Noa, 214. 312 dcz 

Casseroles.—Round No. 167 $12 
doz.; No. 168, $14 doz.; No. 183, $12 
doz.; No 184, $14 doz 

Casseroles,—Oval, No. 193, $12 doz.; 
No. 197, $14 doz 

Nursing Bottles. — Narrow neck, 
flat shape and wice mouth, 4-oz. 
(narrow neck only), Si per doz 
all styles. 6-0z., $1.60 per doz.; 8-oz 


$2.40 doz 
$6 doz.; No 
$7.29 doz 


doz.; 4-cup, 


$2 per doz.: 10-07z., 
Pie Plates.—No 

202. $7.20 doz No. 209 
Tea Pots.—2-cup, $20 

$24 doz.: 6-cup, £28 doz 
Utility Pans.—No. 231, 

232, $14 doz 

— Christmas business very 

large; tubes still short; all other items 


moving very freely. 





$8 doz.; Ne 


REFRIGERATORS. — Shipments will 
start early in January. 
ROLLER SKATES.— Holiday sales 


good; future orders for spring said to 
be fairly heavy. 

We quote from jobbers’ 
f.o.b. Chicago: Union Boys’ skates, 
$1.55 pair; girls’, $1.65 pair; Chicago 
boys’, $1.45 pair, sirls’, $1.55 pair: 
Chicago rubber tired, boys’, $2.75 
pair; girls’, $2.85 pair. 


stocks, 


60 


ROPE.—-Manila rope strong, with ap- 
parently advancing tendency; current 
sales moderate, but a good volume is 
being placed for early 1924 delivery. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks 
fob, Chicago Mirst quality manila 
rope, standard brands, hc per 
Ib; No. 2 Manila rope, 1d4e. per Ib 
base; No. | sisal rope, highest qual 
ity, standard brands, 14%ec, per Ib 
base No, 2 sisal rope, standard 
brands, 124,c, per Ib, base, 

SASH CORD.—A total advance of 4 


cents was announced within a week and 

local distributors advanced their prices 
to the trade, as reported last week, 

We quote 

fio.b. Chicago 


No. 7 


jobbers’ stocks, 
standard brands, 


$ll per doz hanks; No, 8, $12.60 
per doz, hanks 
SASH PULLEYS.—Nothing new re 


ported; demand continues to be very 
good, 


We quote 
fob, Chieago 


from jobbers’ stocks, 
Common sash pulleys, 


he, dow; barrels, 54ce. doz.; Common 
Sense, Z-in., 60c, doz; barrels, hte 
doz.; No. 105, 5%c, doz.: barrels, 5%e 
doz 


SCREEN DOORS.—No advance in lo- 
cal stocks, although some styles sold in 
the South have been raised. 
We 
f.o.b 


quote from 


Chicugo 


jobbers’ stocks, 
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Screen Doors.—No, 266, 2-8 x 6-4, 


$245.15 doz.; No, 296, 2-8 x 6-8, $28.20 
doz.; No, S11 2-8 x 6-8, $40 doz, 

Window Screens.—-No, 1835, $5.40 
coz.; No, 2443, $6.50 doz, 

SCREWS.—Stocks complete; demand 
very good, 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b Chicago Miat head bright 
screws, 8O per cent new list; round 
head blued, 7% per cent new List; flat 
head brass, 76 per cent new Ilirt 
round head brass, 74 per cent new 


list; Jupanned, 74 per cent new list 
SLEDS AND COASTER WAGONS.— 
Holiday trade as usual in these lines 
very heavy; stocks broken, 
SOLDER AND BABBITT METAL.— 
Prices higher, due to the fact that tin 
and lead are strong and advancing. 
We quote from 
f.o.b. Chicago: Warranted, 60-50 
solder, $29 per 100 lb.; medium, 45-55 
solder, $28 per 100 Ib.; tinners’, 40-60 
solder, $27 per 100 Ib.; high speed 
babbitt metal, $20 per 100 Ib.; Stan- 
dard No, 4 babbitt metal, $11 per 
100 Ib, 


STEEL SHEETS. 


jobbers’ stocks, 


-Prices firmer than 


a few weeks ago; demand normal or 
better. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chieago 28-guge galvanized 
sheets, $5.85 per 100 Ib.; 28-gaye 
black sheets, $4.70 per 100 Ib, 


STOVE PIPE AND ELBOWS.—Orders 


for 1924 fall shipment are coming in at 
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the following prices, about the same as 
ruling during 1923: 26 gage 6-in. pipe, 
$17.50 per 100 joints; 28 gage 6-in. pipe, 
$15.50 per 100 joints; 30 gage 6-in. 
pipe, $14.50 per 100 joints; 28 gage 
6-in, elbows, $1.60 dozen. 


WIRE GOODS.—-Little activity is re- 
ported at this time, except the taking 
of some additional future business. 


We quote 
fob 


stocks, 
annealed 


from jobbers’ 
Chieago No. & black 
wire, $4.70 per 100 lb.; catch weight 
spool galvanized cattle or hog wire, 
$4.60 per 100 lb.; 80-rod spool galvan- 


ized hog wire, $3.98 per spool; No, 9 
galvanized plain wire, $4.15 per 100 
Ib.; polished fence staples, $4.25 per 


100 Ib.; 
barb wire, 
black wire 
ft.; 12-mesh 


catch weight spools painted 
$4.40 per 100 Ib.; 12-mesh 
cloth, $2.10 per 100 sq. 
walvanized wire cloth, 
$2.45 per 100 sq. ft.; 14-mesh bronze 
wire cloth, $6.70 per 100 sy, ft. in 
h0-ft. rolls; galvanized before poultry 
netting, 45-10 per cent discount; 
valvanized after poultry netting, 45 


per cent discount, 
WRENCHES.—Prices remain steady; 
demand about normal, 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b, Chicago, Agricultural wrenches, 
60 per cent off list; Coes wrenches, 
40-10 per cent off; engineers’ 
wrenches, 25 per cent off; knife 
handle wrenches, 40-10 per cent off 
Stillson, 60-10 per cent off; rime 
60-7'4 per cent off 


New England Jobbers Did Big 1923 Business 
—Record Paint Sales Predicted 


(Boston office of HARDWARE AG) 
ETAIL dealers in general did the largest Christmas 
business on record, and the average hardware dealer 
But with the shelf hardware 
jobbers December will be a different story. 
sales will be smaller than they were in December, last year. 
The pre-Christmas trade took quite a spurt, but not a 
sufficient one to beat last year’s record. 


fared mighty well. 


however, can well afford the setback. 
on record. 


expected. 


AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES.—Ac- 
cording to advance notices by some of 
the manufacturers, piston rings will be 
cheaper after Jan. 1, in some instances 
10 per cent and in others more so. 
Registration of pleasure cars in Massa- 
chusetts alone this year exceeded 400,- 
000, and next year will, it is antici- 
pated, go well above the half million 
mark. Somebody has said “Every car 
on the road is a used car,” and that 


being true, automobile accessories 
should sell well next year. 
We quote from Boston jobbers’ 


stocks: 

Automobile Accessories.—Apco line, 
steering wheel puller, $2.25 each, net; 
connecting rod wrench, 38c.; rear 
wheel puller, $2.25; horn button, 57c.; 


rear wheel brake, $9.38; glass oil 
gauge, 30c.; ratchet wrench, $2.25; 
windshield wiper, $3.75; crank case 


arm, 48c., and battery charger, $13.50. 


The passing year, 
with a majority of them, will be one of, if not the largest 
Other branches of the hardware business, mill 
supply and heavy hardware, are doing as well as could be 
Today, all wholesale markets are engaged in 
inventory, and until that is over and off the mind, the 
hardware business will be allowed to take care of itself. 

As to the future, most everybody is optimistic. 
of all, we come up to the new year with practically all 
industries but the textile well employed. 
Hope is, taxes will be reduced in 1924; at the moment it 


That is, their 
rials. 


These jobbers, 


spring. 
First 


Wages are good. doubt will do it. 


Springs.—Vulcan line, all makes, 35 
per cent discount; Ford sizes, 7-leaf 
front, No. 2000, $1.25, net, 9-leaf front, 
No. 2004, $2, 9-leaf rear, No. 2009, 
$4.25. 

AXES.—Buying of axes is persistent. 
Individual orders are not large, but 
retail dealers are reordering often. 
Jobbers’ stocks are much smaller than 
they were a year ago. 


We from 
stocks: 


Boston jobbers’ 


Axes.—Single bit, $14.50 per 
base; double bit, $19.50. With 
dles, single bit, $18.75 per doz. 

BATTERIES.—Retail orders for bat- 
teries continue to flow steadily into 
wholesale markets. The popularity of 
radio unquestionably is a big factor in 
the battery market. 


‘We quote from 
stocks: ’ 
Batterics.—Columbia 


quote 


doz. 
han- 


Boston jobbers’ 


line, ignitor, 


looks as though they might be. 
in 1924 will be on a tremendous scale, which in itself is 
virtually enough to insure good hardware business. Man- 
ufacturers generally are reported as carrying small in- 
ventories, which means they must soon buy raw mate- 
New England railroads are beginning to get on 
their feet for the first time in years. 
farmer has made money this year, and should be in a 
position to spend a little of it in 1924. 
dealers expect to break all records in the 1924 sale of au- 
tomobiles, particularly cheap cars. 
money and not only willing but anxious to loan it. 
Everything points to tremendous sales of paint this 
The cost of paint is as reasonable as could be 
expected, and the labor supply is ample. 
ple have the money to paint and beyond a shadow of 


Indications are building 


The New England 
New England 


Banks are flush with 


In addition, peo- 


The retail hardware dealer should get 


his share of this business. 


in lots of 50, $30.22, net; per 100, in 
lots of less than 50, $35.22. Hot Shot, 
No. 1461-M, in less than barrel lots, 
$1.76 each; in barrel lots, $1.66; No. 
1562-M, in less than barrel lots, $2.08; 
barrel lots, $1.98; No. 1662-M, in less 
than barrel lots, $2.44; barrel lots, 
$2.34. 
BOLTS AND NUTS.— That jobbers 
have faith in the future of bolt and 
nut prices is attested by the fact that 
most of them in this section of the 
country have covered with mills on 
first quarter requirements. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Boits.—Machine bolts, with H. P. 
nuts, % x 4 in. shorter and smaller, 
40 and 10 per cent discount; larger 
and longer, 40 and 10 per cent dis- 
count; with C. T. & D. nuts, 40 per- 
cent discount; tap bolts, list; common 
carriage bolts, 40 per cent discount; 
Eagle carriage bolts, 50 per cent dis- 
count; stove bolts, large lots, 65 and 
5 per cent discount; small lots, 50 
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per cent discount; bolt ends, 40 per 
cent discount; tire bolts, 45 per cent 
discount. 

Nuts.—H. V. all kinds, list, ©. VP 


& F., all kinds, 1 off list; check nuts, 
jist; semi-finished hexagon nuts, %&- 
in. and smaller, 60 and 10 per cent 


discount; larger, 50 per cent discount 


semi-finished case-hardened nuts, 50 
per cent discount, 
BRUSHES. — Immediately after the 


turn of the year jobbers will be out to 
secure paint brush orders. Jobbers’ 
stocks are larger and better assorted 
than at any time since before the war, 
and prices take a _ sufficiently wide 
range to fit the pocketbook of the av- 

erage retail dealer. 
We 
stocks 
Brushes.—-Vaint, wall $5 to $30 per 
doz. net; varnish, $3.50 to $25; calso- 
mine, $10.50 to $90; whitewash, $3.50 

0. 


to $13 

CARPENTERS’ TOOLS. — The open 
winter, allowing for a free building 
movement, has stimulated the demand 
for carpenters’ tools. Saws, planes 
and hammers are the best sellers, but 
it is difficult to name any one thing 
that is not enjoying activity. 
CARPET SWEEPERS.—Christmas 
bookings of carpet sweepers were 
highly satisfactory, say jobbers. Al- 
ready quite a little business has also 
been booked for spring delivery, and 
a further improvement in sales is an- 
ticipated within the near future. 


quote from soston jobbers’ 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 
Carpet Sweepers.—Grand Rapids, 


japanned, $44 per doz.; nickeled, $49; 

Standard, japanned, $36; Universal, 

japanned, $42; nickeled, $46; Ameri- 

can Queen, $54. 

Vacuum Sweepers.—Universal, No. 

E720, $35 each, in lots of three, $33; 

in lots of twelve, $31.50; No. E7201, 

with attachments, $41.50 each; in lots 

of three, $39.50; in lots of twelve, $38. 
CORN POPPERS.—Boston jobbers are 
having a big sale on corn poppers. 
Prices are reported as steady and un- 
changed. 
COTTON GLOVES.—New prices on 
cotton gloves, made early in December, 
have had no visible influence on the 
demand, according to wholesale houses. 
Retail stocks are undoubtedly small, 
and jobbers will go after additional busi- 
ness within the next month. 


HANDLES.—Even in the rush of the 
Christmas trade, the retail hardware 
dealer was not slow in ordering the 
more standard lines of merchandise. 
One would hardly think handles would 
be in demand Christmas week, yet such 
was the case. The buying of axe han- 
dles, of course, is timely, and that for 
other kinds is in anticipation of future 
requirements. 

We 
stocks: 

Handles.—.Axe, hickory, 
ity, 28-in., $6.75 per doz. 
$4.99; 32-in., $4.99. 

Pick.—First quality, 
per doz. net. 

Hay Fork.—Chucked and _ burred, 
straight, 4-ft., $3.20 per doz. list; 4™%- 
ft., $3.60; 6-ft., $6.70; bent, 3%-ft., 
$3.40; 4-ft., $3.90; 4%4-ft., $4.40, 5-ft., 
$5. Discount 33% per cent. 

Manure Fork.—Bent, plain, $3.80 
per doz. list, with ferrule, $5.40: 
malleable, D-handle, plain, $6.60, with 
ferrule, $8.10. Discount 33% per cent. 
Wood D-handle, plain $6.90, with fer- 
rule, $8.40, discount 10 per cent. 


quote from Boston jobbers’ 
first qual- 
net; 30-in., 


36-in., $7.67 


Spadin Fork.—Malleable, D-han- 
dle, $6.60; wood D-handle, $6.90; 
strapped with malleable D-handle, 


$11.10, discount 33% per cent; wood, 
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with D-handle, discount 10 
per cent. 

Hoe.—-Field, 
poplar and ash, $3.40 per doz. list 
not chucked, ash, $3.40 Motor hoe 
6-ft., $6.70. Discount 33% per cent 

Rake.--Garden, 6-ft., $6.20 per doz 
list, 234% per cent discount teel Db 
handle, $2.28 net. 


$11.40; 


chucked and burred, 


Ferrules.—-Manure, $1 per doz. list 
hay, $1; hoe, 85c discount 33! per 
cent 


Prt e400 


Wooden Snow Shovels Are 
Big Sellers 


“HARDWARE AGE, 

“New York City. 

“Gentlemen: 

“The writer has been wondering 
whether the comment from your 
Boston office regarding wooden snow 
shovels in the Dec. 6 would 
not be misleading to the trade. 

“We wish to quote from thiz issue 


issue 


the following: ‘The old-fashioned 
wood shovel is still a very good 
seller.’ 

“We take a slight exception to 


the statement that the wooden snow 
shovel is old-fashioned on account 
of the fact that we have sold some- 
thing over 100,000 of these up to 


the first of December this year. 
Particularly in New England we 
believe the sales of wooden snow 


shovels compare very favorably with 
those of either galvanized or spring 
steel, and since we manufacture all 
of the above as well as the long- 
handle competitive brand, it would 
appear that we should have first- 
hand knowledge of this. 

“We feel sure that you will be 
glad to correct this erroneous im- 
pression if it is brought to your at- 
tention. 

“Yours very truly, 
“Rugg Mfg. Co., 
“Greenfield, Mass. 

“S. U. Streeter, Vice-President.” 
LAWN MOWERS.—Forward business 
in lawn mowers is far in excess of that 
of a year ago. Jobbers plan an active 
campaign for additional business within 
the next month or so. 

We 


stocks: 
Lawn Mowers.—Competitive makes, 


quote from Boston jobbers’ 





14-in., $6 net.; 16-in., $6.25; 18-in., $7. 
Colonial 16-in.. $8.75 list; 18-in., $9.13; 
Newport, 16-in., $8.25; 18-in., $8.63; 
Lakewood, 16-in., ; 18-in., $10. 
Imperial, 14-in., j $14.25; 
18-in., $15.25; 2 Dis- 


count, 50 per cent. 
LEAD.—As might be expected in view 
of the recent advances in pig metal, 
sheet lead has been advanced % cent 


a pound. 
We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 
Lead.—Sheet lead, 14%c. per pound 
base, list. 


NAILS.—Jobbers are beginning to re- 
ceive forward bookings for nails. The 
retail trade evidently has become con- 
vinced the steel price situation is not 
going to change materially for some 
months, and feel confident in making 
nail purchases. 


We quote from 3oston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Nails.—Wire, $4.10 per keg, base, 
from store; from mill, in less than 
carload lots, $3.35; per keg, base, 
and in carload lots, $3.10 per keg. 
base, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. Galvanized 


wire nails, 1-in. and longer, add $2.50 
per keg: shorter than l-in., $2 


=. 495 


61 


cut nails, from store $4.55 per keg, 
base direct shipments, car lots 
3 ceg. base; in less than car 
Tremont, cut nails, from 
per keg, exce] hardened 
i are 19 from mill 
A re M ex pt 
h $7. West 
¢ pn 
f burg y 
} enny-weight 
( f ' S 
fro f ' 
a t 





SKATES AND OUTFITS.- - 


The Christ 


mas spirit may have had something to 
do with it, but in all probability real 
cold weather has had more to do with 
the better demand for skates. There 


also is a better demand for roller skates 
noted. 





We quote from Boston jobbers 
stocks 

Ice Skates.—Boys’, key, toe clamy 
&5c. to $3 per pair: girls’ strap heel 
key toe clamp, $1.10 to $3 per 

Roller Skates. Union H ¢ 
Co. line, No. 2, 70c. to T6¢« ir 
net; No. 3, 75c. to 82e No 1.1¢ 
to $1.20; Nos 5 and 6, $1.65 to $1.90 

Skating Outfits.._Boys’ and men's 
sizes 32 to 1b inclusive $4.25 $6.5 
per outfit Girls’ and women's sizes 
3 to 8, inclusive, $4.25 to $7 per 


outfit 
STOVES.—Airtight 
sell well. Retail dealers are ordering 
in small quantities, but often, 
quently there is a steady flow of goods 
out of jobbers’ stocks. 


fron 


stoves continue to 


conse- 


We quote Boston 
stocks: 

Air Tight Stoves.—Conco line. No 
418, $3.15 each, net; No. 421, 65 
No. 424, $4.40; No. 427, $5.00 
TRAPS.—Traps are selling as well to- 
day as they were before Christmas. 
Trapping has been a highly popular 
sport in western Massachusetts and the 


more northern parts of New England. 
We quote fron Boston jobbers 
stocks 
Mouse Traps.—Victor, 22c. per 4 
net and $2.40 per gross; Official, 33 
per doz., four-hole chocker, $1 per 
doz. and $11.50 per gross. 


Rat Traps.—Victor, 90c. per doz 











net; Official, $1.20 per doz 

Game Traps.—Plake _¥ 
chain, No. 0, $2 per N 
$2.35: No. 1%, $ . 2, $8.2 
No. 3, $7; No. 4, $8.20 , 

Kangaroo Line.—With chai No 
0, $1.89 per doz.; No. 1 $2.2 No 
1%, $3.17; No. 2, $4.88: Ne $654 
No. IXX, $3.05; No. 2XX, $€ 

115, $2.26; No. 215. $9.66; N 5X 
$2.75; No. 215X, $4.88 : , 

Oneida Jump Line. — Witt hain 
No. 0, $1.98; No. 1, $2.20; No. 1% 
$3.17; No. 2, $4.88: No. 3, $6.5 

Victor Line.—No. 0, $1.53: No 
$1.83: No. 1%, $2.75; Ne 2. $3 


No. 3, $6.10 
WINDOW GLASS.—December sales of 
window glass, according to . jobbers, 
have broken all records for this month. 
A tremendous amount of glass has been 
used this year, and both retail and 
wholesale hardware dealers expect busi- 
ness will continue good just so long as 
real winter weather is served up to us. 


We quote from Boston »bbers’ 
stocks: 
Window Glass.— Single A, 2 
bracket, 85 per cent discount; 34 to 
40 bracket, 84 per cent discount 
larger, 82 per cent discount Double 


A. all sizes, 83 per cent discount 
Single B, 25 bracket, 85 ent dis- 
count; 34 to 40 bracket, 85 per cent 
discount: larger. 83 per cent dis- 
count Double B, all sizes, 86 per 
cent discount. 


per 
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Pittsburgh Expects Large Increase 
in Orders for Steel Goods Early in 1924 


(Pittsburgh office of HARDWARE AGB) 
E are now at the fag end of 1923, a year that has 
W vee fairly satisfactory to the steel trade, all the 
large steel companies having shown good earnings, 
while the jobbing trade has not been far behind. The 
first half of the year was much better than the second 
half, and earnings in the first half were larger than in 
the last six months. Along about last May, demand for 
steel products commenced to slow down, and this seemed 
to gather momentum as the year went along, except 
that in the last month demand was better than in No- 
vember. In the last two weeks of the year, some large 
inquiries came out from leading consumers for various 
kinds of finished steel products for delivery in first quar- 
ter, these including about 50,000 tons of sheets, steel 
bars, nuts and bolts, and other products from the Ford 
Motor Co. On these inquiries, shipment in first quarter 
was specified, some for shipment in January, and this 
means that stocks of the large consumers are low, and 
must be early replenished. 

Very early in the new year, a considerable increase in 
volume of orders for steel products is looked for, as the 
leading users of steel are getting away to some extent 
from the idea that prices may be lower in the early part 
of the coming year. It is a remarkable fact that in the 
face of a steadily declining demand for steel that started 
last May, prices have held up remarkably well, on some 
of the leading steel products, being exactly today what 
they were last May. Production has shown a falling off 
of not over 20 per cent, it having been the policy of the 
large steel companies to cut down production rather than 


lower prices, and it has worked out remarkably well. 

Not much is doing in pig iron, the only large lot sold 
in this district in the past week having been 6,000 tons of 
basic iron sold to an open hearth steel plant at Rollans- 
bee, W. Va., the buyer not having any blast furnaces. 
Most large consumers of pig iron covered their needs 
for first quarter about a month ago when close to 2,000,- 
000 tons were sold in about one week, and at very low 
prices. 

Beyond a reduction of $1 per ton on common iron bars 
made by Eastern mills, no changes in local prices were 
made this week. The whole steel market is firmer now 
than it has been for several months, and some large con- 
sumers that freely predicted lower prices by the first 
of the year have changed their viewpoint, and have lately 
come in the market and bought quite heavily for first 
quarter delivery. 

There is nothing of special interest to note in the 
hardware trade. The holiday trade is pretty well over, 
and it is said to have been larger than last year. Buying 
of standard lines for spring delivery has been quite heavy, 
and the retail hardware trade is looking forward to good 
business next year. It is not believed now that there will 
be any important reductions in prices early in the new 
year, and on some lines there may be advances. Some 
makers of nuts, bolts and rivets say they must get more 
money for their products if they are to have any profit. 
Lead washers were advanced 50c. per 100 lb. in the past 
week. All copper, brass and cotton goods are very firm, 
and some advances in prices early in the year would not 
surprise the trade here. 


per cent off list; upset set screws, 75 


AXES.—It is the belief of the jobbing 
trade here that there will be no reduc- 
tion in prices of axes about the first 
of the year, the reason for this being 
that makers say, with present high 
prices of steel and labor, they cannot 
possibly reduce present prices and make 
a profit. If a reduction should be made, 
it will no doubt be a small one. The 
demand for axes is moderate, and ship- 
ments from factories are fairly prompt. 
At the same time it is true that a few 
makers have not yet entirely caught up 
on back orders. 

We quote from jobber’s_ stocks, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, as follows: 

First grade, single bitted axes, 
handled, $19 per doz.; unhandled, $15 
per doz.; double bitted axes, handled, 
$24 per doz.; unhandled, $20 per doz.; 
second grade axes, single bitted, 
handled, $17.50 per doz.; unhandled, 
$14.50 per doz.; double bitted, han- 
aon $21 per doz.; unhandled, $18 per 

BOLTS AND NUTS.—The market is 
unquestionably firmer in the direction 
that makers will accept orders for de- 
livery only through January at the 
lower prices now being quoted. They 
say that with steel bars holding very 
firm at 2.40 cents, Pittsburgh, they 
must have better prices for nuts and 
bolts, and will not sell very far ahead. 
Some in the trade go so far as to say 
that an advance in prices early in the 
new year is not improbable. New 
business being placed is light, but con- 
sumers are specifying quite freely 
against their contracts. Some large 


inquiries are in the market for nuts and 
bolts from the automobile makers, and 
a good deal of business from these con- 
sumers is expected to be placed very 
early next month. Makers of rivets are 
still quoting f.o.b. Pittsburgh, the prices 
named below being for that delivery. 


Machine bolts, small, rolled, 
threads, 60, 10 and 10 per cent off 
list. Machine bolts, all sizes, cut 
threads, 60 and 10 per cent off list. 
Carriage bolts, % x 6 in.; Smaller 
and shorter, rolled threads, 60 and 
10 per cent off list. Carriage bolts, 
cut threads, all sizes, 60 per cent off 
list. Lag bolts, 65 and 10 per cent 
off list. Plow bolts, Nos. 1, 2 and 
3 heads, 50 and 10 per cent off list; 
other style heads, 50 per cent extra. 
Machine bolts, c.p.c. and t. nuts, % 
x 4 in., 50 and 10 per cent off list; 
larger and longer sizes, 50 and 10 per 
cent off list. Hot pressed square or 
hex. nuts, blank, 4.25c. off list. Hot 
pressed nuts, tapped, 4.25c. off list. 
C.p.c. and t. square or hex. nuts, 
blank, 4c. off list; c.p.c. and t. square 
or hex. nuts, tapped, 4c. off list. 
Semi-finished hex. nuts; in. and 
smaller, U. S. S., 80 and 5 per cent 
off list; % in. and larger, U. S. S., 
75 and 5 per cent off list; small sizes, 
S. A. E., 80, 10 and 5 per cent off 
list; S. A. E., 5% in. and larger, 75, 
10 and 5 per cent off list. Stove bolts 
in packages, 75, 10 and 5 per cent off 
list. Stove bolts in bulk, 75, 10, 5 
and 2% per cent off list. Tire bolts, 
60 and 10 per cent off list. Bolt ends 
with hot pressed nuts, 60 and 5 per 
cent off list. Turnbuckles, with 
ends, % in. and smaller, 55 and 5 
to 50 per cent off list. Turnbuckles, 
without ends, % in. and smaller, 70 
and 10 to 65 and 5 per cent off list. 
Washers, 5c. to 5.25c. off list. Cap 
and set screws; Milled square and 
hex. head cap screws, 70 per cent 
off list; milled set screws, 70 per cent 
off list; upset cap screws, 75 and 10 


and 10 per cent off list; milled studs, 

50 and 10 per cent off list. Rivets; 

Large structural and ship rivets, 

base, per 100 Ib., $2.75 to $2.85; small 

rivets, 65 and 10 to 70 off list. 

The above net prices and discounts 

are for large lots only, jobbers charg- 
ing the usual advances for small lots 
from stock. 
COLD FINISHED STEEL BARS.—In 
our report of last week, we gave full 
details regarding the action of the La- 
Salle Steel Co., Chicago, in quoting 
cold finished steel bars f.o.b. Chicago, 
instead of Pittsburgh, this action put- 
ting local makers of this product at 
a disadvantage of $6.80 per ton, that 
being the freight rate from this city 
to Chicago. So far local makers are 
still quoting 3 cents, Pittsburgh, and 
whether they will meet the competition 
of the Chicago concern for business in 
that district is not known at this writ- 
ing. The demand is reported as only 
fairly heavy. We quote cold finished 
steel bars at 3 cents, Pittsburgh, in 
large lots. 


IRON AND STEEL BARS.—More busi- 
ness in soft steel bars is being placed 
than for some time, and the mills re- 
port that they are more easily getting 
the full 2.40 cent price. It is believed 
that a good deal of business in bars will 
be placed early in the new year. Stocks 
of jobbers and consumers are low, and 
they will soon be compelled to buy. 
We quote soft steel bars, rolled 


from billets, at 2.40e, base; bars for 
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cold-finishing of screw stock analysis, 
$3 per, ton over base; reinforcing 
bars, rolled from billets, 2.40c. base; 
refined iron bars, 3.25c. base, in car- 
load lots or more, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 
The above prices are for carloads or 
larger lots, jobbers and warehouses 
charging the usual advances for small 
lots from stock, 


LEAD WASHERS.—On Dec. 14 a lead- 
ing Chicago maker advanced prices on 
lead washers 50 cents per 100 lb., the 
higher prices being $12.50 for 50-lb. 
boxes and $12.35 for 100-lb. boxes. This 
makes an advance of $1 per 100 Ib. 
made on this product this month. 

SHEETS.—The sheet market is stead- 
ily getting better, both in demand and 
also as regards prices. Large con- 
sumers like the automobile builders and 
others that have been buying very spar- 
ingly for some time, are now placing 
good sized orders, and the fact that 
most of these orders specify prompt 
shipment is pretty good evidence that 
stocks are pretty low. The orders 
placed for sheets by all classes of con- 
sumers so far this month is ahead of 
last month, and some mills that were 
shading prices rather freely are now 
lined up for full prices, and refuse 
to shade them. It is said that most of 
the business being placed in black 
sheets is at full prices of 3.75 cents to 
3.85 cents, some mills holding firm for 
the higher figure. If anything, prices 
on galvanized sheets are firmer than 
on black, due largely to the firm market 
on spelter. The American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co. is operating its sheet mills 
to about 80 per cent of capacity, while 
the independent mills are operating to 
70 to 75 per cent of capacity. Regular 
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prices on No. 28 gage black sheets are 
3.85 cents at mill, and for 28 gage gal- 
vanized are 5 cents at mill, these prices 
being for carloads or larger lots. Job- 
bers charge the usual advances for 
small lots from stock. 

STEEL PIPE.—Nothing of special in- 
terest to report. The demand for large 
sizes of pipe for gas and oil lines is 
better, and with the improvement that 
has lately come to the oil trade, a still 
larger demand is looked for early in 
the year for all kinds of cil well sup- 
plies. The demand for butt weld sizes 
used in new buildings is quite active, 
the mills being sold up for some time. 
Prices are unchanged, but are ruling 





firm. For small lots from stock we 
quote: 
Black Galv Black Galv 
‘i. Se 77 38 te 
aS” Ete 1% 9.71 
%.... 3.36 $5.50 1%.. 11.60 5. 
M.... 4.17 6.48 2 15.61 20.25 
%.... 5.13 6.56 2%.. 24.68 


Above prices per 100 ft. f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh. 


TIN PLATE.—This trade is in very 
satisfactory condition, practically all the 
mills being sold up on all they can make 
over the first half of next year. This 
will be the biggest year ever known in 
consumption of tin plate, and prices 
all the year have ruled steady. The 
base price of tin plate is $5.50 per box, 
f.o.b. at maker’s mills, Pittsburgh. 

WINDOW GLASS.—The demand is 
quiet, and the plants are running to 
only 35 to 40 per cent of capacity. It 
is said that in the St. Paul-Minneapolis 
districts and also in the East prices 
are being severely shaded. We quote 
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in carloads and larger lots: Single 
strength, A, 85 and 5 per cent off list; 
single strength, B, 87 and 2% per cent 
off list; double strength, A, 84 per cent 
off list; double strength, B, 87 per cent 
off list. The usual boxing charges ap- 
ply on these prices. 

TRACK TOOLS.—Makers report that 
the demand for track tools is fairly 
active, and that prices are holding firm. 
In large lots picks and mattocks are 
50 and 10 and 5 per cent off list; ham- 
mers and sledges, 60 and 10 and 10 
base, while crowbars are 5% cents per 
lb., all these prices being f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh. Jobbers charge the usual ad- 
vances for small lots from stock. 
WIRE PRODUCTS.—New demand for 
all kinds of wire products is looking 
up, some of the jobbers now placing 
contracts for shipment very soon after 
the first of the year. Manufacturing 
consumers are buying more freely, and 
are placing orders for shipment in the 
first quarter of the year. In fact the 
demand for the past two weeks has been 
so active that some mills say they are 
having trouble in building up their 
stocks to meet the expected active 
spring demand. 

Jobbers 
stocks as follows: 

Wire nails, $3.40 to $3.50 base per 
keg; galvanized, 2-point cattle wire, 
$2.38 per spool; galvanized, 2-point 
hay wire, $3.63 per spool: galvanized, 
4-point cattle wire, $3.60 per spool: 
galvanized, 4-point hay wire, $3.90 
per spool; No. 9 annealed fence wire. 
$3.30 per 100 lb.; No. 9 galvanized 
fence wire, $3.90 per 100 lb.: woven 
wire fencing, 63 per cent off list. All 
the above prices on spools are for 
80-rod. 


quote retail trade from 





loads or larger quantities. 


PITTSBURGH BASE PRICES 


Note: It should be understood that prices given below are f.o.b. mill, Pittsburgh, and are quoted only for car 
For smaller lots, the usual advances apply. 



















ia eee re, ee, BO TR yo a sit bcs cdesapesedsnetcereewet eae an re ce 
rene es er We A NO Eile as 65 ov wd eee oe eb bb eens wees cave : ot ae 
Chain, Pound, base, per 100 ID... .. sc ccccscrccscece rere inta' : ee a 
GalvaniaeG Barbed Wire, base, per 100 WWic... ccc ccc ccc cece eccce 3.80 
nee We a RO Fe ns cle wats ocnncntgessewenewe emacs 3.35 


Machine Bolts, small, rolled threads. . 


Ce ee, OU Cu nk ks a he Wee eale Me eke bee eee meek 60 and 10 off list 
Machine Bolts, c.p.c. and t. nuts, *% x 4-in 50 and 10 per cent off lis 
en ee NS Sara iar i das hak EM & ye a a6 on RR eRe eee oe .- $3.15 
Nails, Wire, base, per keg............ A as . : ie Laka .. 3.00 
Painted Barbed Wire, base, per 100 Ib.......... gig aide we Sts (abakenwas .. 3.45 


ee ee US WO Be ola co Sah OAR Os oP RE aso oleate we RP eRe ede e newer .3.10¢. 
Sheets, blue annealed, per Ib................-+. seid = 3.00¢ 
ee OE ac ik weed ba ene eh eek eeeees 3.85e. 
Sheets, galvanized, 28 gage, per Ib........... rere a ee 5.00c. 
eee nen mee, OW ED, oss at pass aed ne oPosesace ds ke fos ee 2.40¢ 
eee. er ee SI, COO ON ROU PN, oie.5 oc Gs cw ctnse + b0dd CORREO ORR Me eee eee daemes $3.15 
Staples, gaivaniszed, base, per KEG. . .... csc cccccees side I ern ae meee 3.80 
ey ee eee. eee COR OO Ns ccc tbacsaccceneeeeenecsrenee 62 per cent off list 
Steel Pipe, galvanized, butt welded, 1 to 3-in.......... cee ts che ..5014 per cent off list 
Tin Plate, bright, per base box............. Ry ery eine esi hate ..$5.50 
Woven Fence, carloads to jobbers.............. ina: here Nace oie) ae parked 6714 off list é 
Woven Fence, carloads to retailers........ : : ; rere a's : ovcece 60 OM mee 
Wrought Iron Pipe, black, 1l-in. to 1%-in........ We) ace wok a were sie: . 30 off list 
Wrought Iron Pipe, galvanized, l-in,. to 14-in.... 2... ee eee eee a, ‘ . .13 off list 


Freight Rates 


All freight rates from Pittsburgh on finished iron and steel products, carload lots, per 100 Ib 


Philadelphia, domestic. $0.32 ED ¢ uc sacewhende’s SBGG- Bb BAG. veccecscccss $0.43 Pacific Coast ---$1.15 
Philadelphia, export... 0.235 Cleveland ............ 0.215 Demege: Cues... ose . 0.735 Pac. Coast. ship plates 1.34 
Baltimore, domestic... Cleveland, Youngstown Kansas City (pipe)... 0.705 Birmingham ‘ - 0.58 
Baltimore, export..... 0 are 2 0.19 Se Re» 0.60 Memphis ... “eo 0.56 
New York, domestic... | "RP Sa ree 0.29 EL h/day aint 60 0 #9 . 0.735 Jacksonville, all rail 0.70 
New York, export..... pe er ee 0.29 Omaha (pipe) ....... 0.705 Jacksonville. rail and 

Boston, domestic...... Indianapolis ......... 0.31 er Sears: 1.27 water ... : .. 0.415 
Boston, export........ SE fonds coeaen es 0.34 Denver (pipe) ....... 1.215 New Orleans .. 0.67 
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Late Holiday Rush in Twin Cities 
—Stability Keynote of Price Situation 


(Minneapolis office of Harnpware AGE) 


from dealers for filling in on holiday demand. 

The skating season has opened up on some of the 
smaller bodies of water, and a good demand for skates, 
sweaters and hockey sticks is opening up. 

Because of the unseasonably warm weather the holiday 
season of buying has been delayed, but has now opened 


eos report a good volume of small rush orders 


ASH SIFTERS.—No active demand; 
stocks good; prices as last quoted. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Square wood sift- 
ers, $3.75 per doz.; round metallic, $4 


per doz.; wood barrel, $12 per doz. 
AXES.—Sales fairly active; stocks 
good; prices firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
fo.b. Twin Cities: Single bit axes, 
base weights, $14; double bit, base 
weights, $19 per doz. 

BALE TIES.—Fair demand; _ stocks 
good; prices steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks. 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Single loop bale 
ties 65-10 per cent. 


BOLTS.—Railroads and some other 
large users have heavy inquiries out for 
first of year deliveries; retail demand 
light; prices steady. 
We quote from 
f.0.b. Twin Sige a 
eS cchine bolts 60-5 per 
cent: stove bolts 70 per cent; Lag 
screws 50-10 per cent. 
BRADS.—Sales for immediate delivery 
slow; some interest being shown for 
delivery after the new year; 
firm. 
from 


jobbers’ stocks, 
Small and large 


per cent; Small 


early 
prices remain 
Py, eee cities: sere cade ‘in 
25-Ib boxes, 70-10 per cent. 
BUILDERS’ HARDWARE.—Consider- 
ing the lateness of the season, there 
continues to be a fairly good demand 
for builders’ hardware; although new 
construction projects are slow in get- 
ting under way, as is usual in winter. 
COAL HODS.—Sales fair; stocks am- 


ple; prices as last quoted. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Japanned coal 
hods, open, 17-in., $3.75; 18-in., $4.25; 
japanned funnel, 17-in., $4.80; - 
$5.25: open galvanized, 17-in., $5.30; 
18-in., $5.80; 17-in., funnel galvan-~ 
ized, $6.65; 18-in., $7.10 per doz. 
EAVES TROUGH, CONDUCTOR PIPE 
AND ELBOWS.—Retail demand rather 
small and inactive; stocks good; prices 


as last quoted. 

We quote from 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: . 
joint, single bead, 5-in., $5.25 per 100 
feet; 3-in. 28 wage conductor pipe, 
$5.40 per 100 ft.; 3-in. conductor el- 
bows, $1.73 per doz. 

FILES.—Demand fair; good; 


prices steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Nicholson files, 
50-10 per cent; Riverside and Arcade 
files, 60-10 per cent from standard 
lists. : 

GALVANIZED WARE.—Sales of fair 
volume; stocks good; prices firm. 

We from jobbers’ stocks, 


jobbers’ stocks, 
Eaves trough, lap 


stocks 


uote 


a 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Standard No. 1 gal- 


holiday season. 


up with a rush and a heavy demand is expected until the 
close of business on Christmas eve. 
probably curtail sale of sleds, toboggans, skis, etc., for the 
A good snowfall would be of immense 
benefit to practically all lines of business but more es- 
pecially the hardware dealer. 


Lack of snow will 


There is a very good demand for radio equipment and 


supplies. 


vanized tubs, $6.85; No. 2, $7.75; No. 
3, $8.95; Heavy galvanized tubs, No. 


1, $12.00; No, 2, $13.25; No. 8, $14.50; 
Standard galvanized pails, 10-qt., 


$2.55; 12-qt., $2.90; 14-qt., $3.20; 16-qt. 
stock pails, $5; 18-qt, stock pails, 
$5.75 per doz. 
GLASS AND PUTTY.—Retail demand 
still remains good, although not so 
heavy as earlier in the fall; stocks 
ample; prices stationary. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Minnesota prices 
single strength glass 82-10-5 per cent; 
Double strength glass 84-10-5 per 
cent. Putty, 50-lb. steel drums, $5 
per cwt.; 25-lb. steel drums, $5.20 per 
cwt. 

HAMMERS AND HATCHETS.—Aver- 
age amount of sales; stocks good; 
prices show no further change. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Carpenters ham- 
mers, Maydole No. 11% $13.50; Plumb 
ITF81 $12.00; Riverside No. 611% 
$12.00; Plumb Broad Hatchets No. 2, 
$17.15; Plumb shingling No. 2, $13.15; 
Plumb Claw No. 2, $14.40 per doz. 

LANTERNS.—Fairly active demand for 
lanterns in the country districts; stocks 
in good condition; prices firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Dietz tubular, long 
or short globe $13 per doz.; Embury 


lanterns, No. 210, $7.75 per doz.; No. 
240, $12.75 per doz.; No. 130, Midget 


vehicle lanterns, $17 per doz 





Appreciation from 
Alaska 


“Harpware AGE, 

“New York City. 
“Gentlemen: 

“Business is good, so we will 
inclose our check in advance for 
a year’s subscription to Harpware 
AGE. 

“Up until a year and a half 
ago the writer was a constant 
reader of your valuable maga- 
zine, for a number of years, but 
at that time, upon going into 
business for himself, had neg- 
lected to notify the publishers 
to add a new name on their sub- 
scription list. 

“No doubt we have missed a 
number of valuable issues in the 
meantime, but promise to kick 
through with our subscription in 
the future, so keep it coming. 

“Very truly yours, 
“N. Wanamaker, 
“Hartley & Wanamaker, 
“Anchorage, Alaska.” 











Such hardware dealers as handle phonographs 
also report a heavy increase in sales. 


NAILS.—Sales fair for this season. 
Some reports of declines in other dis- 
tricts, but none put in effect here as 
yet. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: “ Standard wire 
nails, $4.10 per keg, base; cement 


coated nails, $3.60 per keg, base. 
OIL HEATERS.—Sales exceptionally 
good this fall, but as real winter 
weather sets in sales naturally decline 
somewhat; prices firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. _Twin Cities: Japanned polished 
steel 3-qt. capacity, $3.50 each; n.ckel 


polished steel, 4-qt. capacity, $5.40 
each. 
PYREX OVEN WARE.—Very good 


holiday demand; dealers’ stocks being 
rapidly depleted; prices firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Pyrex oven ware 
No. 101 casseroles, $1.33 each: No. 


197 casseroles, $1.17 each; No. 202 pie 
plates, 50c.; No. 210 pie plates, 67c.; 
No. 212 bread pans, 60c.; No. 231 
utility pans, 67c.; No. 12 tea pots, 
2-cup, $1.67 each; No. 24 tea pots, 
4-cup, $2 each; No, 36 tea pots, 6-cup, 
$2.33, 

REGISTERS.—Sales declining some- 

what, but there still is a fair demand; 

stocks good; prices stiff. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Cast steel regis- 
ters, 33% per cent from lists 

ROPE.—Demand rather inactive at this 
season; stocks good; prices steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Best grades 
manila trope, 17%c. per lb. base; best 
grades sisal rope, 16%c. per lb. base. 

SANDPAPER. — Immediate demand 
quiet; some larger users have placed 


future orders; prices firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks. 
f.ob. Twin Cities: Sandpaper, best 
grade No. 1, per ream $6.50; second 


grade, No. 1, per ream $5.85; Garnet, 
No. 1, $16.50 per ream. 


SCREWS.—Actual retail demand small; 
large users showing some interest for 
later delivery; prices unchanged. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Flat head bright 
screws, per cent; round head 
blued screws, 72% per cent; flat head 
japanned, 674% per cent; flat head 
brass screws, 70 per cent; round head 
brass, 67144 per cent. 


SKATES.—Active demand now opening 
up; heavy demand expected for the next 
few weeks; prices show no change. 


75-5 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Men’s plain No. 
1624 skates, 80c. per pair; 1624, 


$1.15 per pair; 524%, $1.21 per pair. 
Ladies’ 5624%, $1.06 per pair; Nester 
Johnson Hockey, Plain, $7.50 per pair; 
nickel plated, $8.50 per pair. 


SNOW SHOVELS AND SIDEWALK 
SCRAPERS.—-Continued mild weather 
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and consequent lack of snow has kept 
sales from opening up; stocks ample; 
prices steady. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Good grade scrap- 


ers, $4.75 per doz.; straight handle 
wood, 8.85; straight handle steel 
blades, $5.25; galvanized steel blade D 


handle, $12 per doz. 
SOLDER.—Demand good; stocks am- 
ple; prices as last quoted. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 


f.o.b. Twin Cities: Guaranteed Half 
and Half Solder, 32 cents per Ib. 


STEEL SHEETS.—Retail and jobbing 
demand inactive; stocks ample for de- 
mand; prices firm; mills reducing out- 
put rather than prices. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 


f.o.b. Twin Cities: 28 gage galvan- 
ized steel sheets, $6.40 per cwt.; 28 
gage black steel sheets, $5.30 per cwt. 
STEEL TRAPS.—Demand rapidly im- 
. . y 
proving; stocks good; prices steady. 
quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
win Cities: Victor No. 0, 
; No. 1, $2; No. 1%, $3.05; No. 2, 
: Newhous Oneida Jump, No. 0, 
No.1, $2.38; No. 1%, $3.48 per 


fair; stocks good; prices firm. 
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We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Stove boards, 
crystallized, 28 x 28, $16.15; 30 x 30, 


$15.70; 36 x 36, $22.65; stove pipe, uni- 


form blued, 28-gage, 6-in., knocked- 
down, $14.60 per 100 joints; common 
6-in. corrugated elbows, $1.35 per 
doz.; 6-in. adjustable charcoal iron 


elbows, $1.95 per doz.; dampers, cast 
iron, wood or coil handles, $1.40 per 
1o0z.; stove shovels, 1442-in. japanned, 
60c. per doz.; 21% in. Jumbo, 
japanned, $1.55 per doz.; Jumbo, Jr., 
90c. per doz. 


TACKS.—Fairly good demand; stocks 
ample; prices steady. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: 8-oz. American 
cut, 82¢.; 8-oz. tinned carpet, 96c.; 


$-0z. blued carpet, 82c.; No. 11 double 
pointed, 38c. 
TIN PLATE.—Jobbers arranging for 
next year’s stocks find some difficulty 
in being guaranteed deliveries. Prices 
continue very firm, as mills are sold 
months ahead. 

We quote from _ jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Tin Plate, furnace 
coke ICL, 20x 28, $16.50; roofing tin 
IC, 20x28, 8 lb. coating, $15.00 per 
box. 

WEATHERSTRIP. — Demand about 
average; stocks good; prices firm. 

We quote 


from jobbers’ stocks, 





65 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: % and % wood and 
felt, $1.85 per 100 ft.; l-in., $2.66 per 
100 ft. 
WHEELBARROWS.— Demand only 
fair; stocks good; prices show no 
change. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Wood stave bar- 
rows, fully bolted, $ per doz. 
Tubular steel, No 2 each; wood 





garden barrows, $6.25 each. 
WIRE.—Demand rather inactive; stocks 
ample; prices stationary. 





We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities Barbed wire, 
paintec cattle, 80-rod spools, $3.70 
galvanized cattle, $3.97: painted hog 
wire, $3.96; galvanized hog _ wire 
$4.25; smooth black annealed No 
$4 per cwt.; smooth galvanized an- 
nealed, $4.45 per cwt 


WRENCHES.—Sales of good volume, 
although lighter than earlier in the fall; 
prices firm. 


We quote 
f. 0. b Twin 
wrenches, 60 per cent; 
40-10 per cent; engineers’ wrenches 
25 per cent; knife handle wrencl 
40-10; Stillson, 60-10; Trimo, 6 
Snap-On Wrenches in sets, 
Service, No. 101, $15.25; No. ; 
No. 404, $7; No. 505B, $3.40; less 40 
per cent f.o.b. Milwaukee. 


from 


Cities: 


jobbers StOCKS 
Agricultura 


Coes wrenches 






Cleveland Satistied with Xmas Trade 
/ —Is Busy Now in Checking Stock 


(Cleveland office 

N unprecedented last minute holiday rush throughout 
A this section has kept retailers very busy. The city 
trade of this nature was slow in coming but turned 


out very satisfactorily. 
heavy from Dec. 10 on. 


its own. 


Current business is light. Dealers 


ACCESSORIES AND _ TIRES. — The 
holiday trade in windshield cleaners 
and spotlights was exceptionally heavy. 
Fair weather has retarded the normal 
trade in skid chains, though jobbers 
report fair business in this item from 
out of town dealers who are preparing 
for bad weather. General feeling is 
that continued good weather will soon 
be reflected in better tire business. As 
a whole these lines are consistently ac- 
tive. Stocks are satisfactory. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o-b. 
Cleveland: Millers Falls, No. 145 
jacks, $4.75; Reliable jacks, No. 1, 
$2.33; No. 2, $3.33, in lots of 12; Derf 

- spark plugs, 96c. each for all sizes in 
lots of less than 50; Champion X 
spark plugs, 45c. each for less than 
100 and 41ic. each for over 100; Cham- 
pion regular, 53c. each for less than 
100, all sizes, 50c. each for over 100; 
Reliable jacks, No. 00, $1; No. 1, 
$1.25; Nos. 2 and 3, $1.75. 

Snap-On Wrenches, No. 101, Master 


Service sets, $15.25 each; No. 201 
Heavy Duty sets, $8 each; No. 404 
Universal Socket sets, $7 each; No. 


505 B, Screw Driver sets, $3.40 each. 
Less 40 per cent on all Snap-On 
wrenches, f.o.b. Milwaukee, Wis. 
AXES.—Business slightly increased; 
prices tight; stock satisfactory. 
Jobbers quote f.o.b. Cleveland as 


follows: First grade single bitted 
axes, handled, $19 per doz.; unhan- 


Out of town holiday trade was 
Toys were particularly active. 
Carvers were unobtainable in sufficient quantity. 
cutlery, chinaware and glass were heavy sellers. 
trade as a whole seem well pleased with Christmas busi- 
ness and it is said that December sales volume will hold 
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taking stock. 


Pocket 


The 
current stocks 


are preparing to 


dled, $14.50 per doz.; double bitted, 
handled, $24.50 per doz.; unhandled, 
$20 per doz. 
BOLTS AND NUTS. — Quotations 
steady; demand fairly consistent; 


stocks light but well balanced. 


Jobbers quote f.o.b. Large machine 
bolts, cut thread, 5 per cent off list; 
small, rolled thread, 50 and 5 per cent 
off list; carriage bolts, large and 
small, cut thread, 45 per cent off list; 
stove bolts, 75 and 5 per cent off list; 
hot pressed nuts, $3.25 off list. 


CUTLERY. — Wholesale stocks’ on 
carvers depleted. Past holiday season 
said to be one of the heaviest cutlery 
years in several years. Pocket cutlery 
moved well and manicure sets were in 
good demand. Prices steady. Spotted 
demand continues. 

FOOD CHOPPERS. — Active demand 


continues; retail sales improved; 
stocks appear ample; prices un- 
changed. 


Food Choppers.—No. 
No, 10, $5.50 each; No. 2 





No. 32, $10.50 each; No. 22F 
Sausage Stuffers.—No. 15, $9 each: 
No. 25, $10.50 each; No. 31, $11.50 


each; No. 25, $12.50 each. 


These prices are list subject to 
dealers’ discount of 25 and 7% per 
cent. 


GALVANIZED WARE.—Demand 
light; prices firm; stocks adequate. 


of snow 
The sale on sleds and skates has been good considering 
the unsuitable weather. 

bought for holiday use. 


take inventory and do not wish to have heavy stocks. 
Jobbers are also working out the preliminary steps for 
Pick-up business constitutes the bulk of 
current trade and is fairly brisk. 

Wholesalers do not look for any important price move- 
ment in January. 
in good demand. 


They believe that staple lines will be 
Stormy weather it is said will move 
shovels, sleds and ice skates. 


Most of this merchandise has been 


Jobbers quote f.o.b Clevelar 
Galvanized tubs with wringer attach- 
ment, No. 1, $6.75 to $7 per doz.;: No 
2, $7.50 to $7.75 per doz.: No. 3. $8.65 
to $9 per doz.; heavy tubs, N« 
$13.75 per dez.; No. 2, $15.50 per doz 
No. 3, $17.25 per doz.: pail 10-qt 
$2.25 per doz.; 12-qt., $2.50 
14-qt., $2.75 per doz.; 16-qt 
doz. 


GAME TRAPS. 








Some pick-up busi- 








ness continues from dealers in north- 
ern counties; stocks light. 

Cleveland jobbers quot ob. as 
follows: Game Traps, Vi No. ( 
31.65 per doz.: No. 1, or doz 
No. 1%, $3.05 per doz.; 2. $3.9 
per doz Jump traps, No. 0, $2.07 
per doz.: No. 1. $2.38 per doz.; > 
1%. $3.48 per doz. Compact, com- 
petitive grade. $1.45 per doz 

HANDLES, TOOL AND AGRICUL- 


TURAL.—Futures fairly good; prices 


firm. 
Jobbers quote f.o.b. Cleveland 
Axe Handies.—No. 1 Hickory. $4.25 
per doz.; No. 2, $2.90 per doz.: finest 
selected white hickory. $6 per doz.; 


special white second growth hickory, 
$5 per doz 


Hatchet and Hammer Handies — 
No. 1, Sc. per doz.; finest growth 
hickory, $1.50 

Hay Fork Handies. — Straight, 


chucked and bored, 4%9ft., $4.50; 5 ft., 
$5.50 per doz.: XX, 4% ft., $3.80 per 


doz.; X, 414 ft.. $2.40 per doz., XX, 
5 ft.. $4.65 per doz., X, 5 ft., $2.80 
per doz. 
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chucked 


$7.50 per doz.; 5 ft., 


Hay Fork Handles.—HBent, 
and bored, 4% ft. 


$8.50 per doz.; XX, bent, 4% ft., $4.30 
per doz.; X, bent, 4% ft., $2.90 per 
doz. ; xX, bent, 5 ft., $5.25 per doz.; 
X, bent, 5 ft., $3.30 per doz, 

Manure Fork Handies.—Bent, 4 ft., 
$4.75 per doz.; 4% ft., $5.10 per doz.; 
XX, bent, 4 ft., $4 per doz.; 4% ft., 
$4.30 per doz.; X, bent, 4 ft., $2.50 per 


doz.; 4% ft., $2.90 per doz, 
Garden Hoe Handiles.—XX, 4% ft., 
$3.30 per doz.; X, 4% ft., $2.40 per 


doz, 

Garden Rake Handles.—XX, 6 ft 
$6.25 per doz.; X, 5% ft., $3.25 per 
doz, 

Shove Pe ey: —Regular 
XX, 4% $5.90 per doz.; 
$3.75 per phy D handle, 
$7.95 per doz.; * grade, $6.25 per doz. 

Spade Handles. — D handle, best 
grade, $7.75 per doz.; X grade, $6.25 
per doz. 


ICE SKATES.—Weather has not been 
suited for outdoor ice skating but 
jobbers report heavy Christmas sales. 
Dealers found skates an active gift 
item. Stocks fair; prices firm. 


pattern, 
X, 4% ft., 
best grade, 


Cleveland jobbers quote as follows: 
Ice skates, screw clamp model, men 
or women, No. 1624, 75c. per pair; No. 
1624%, nickel plated, $1.10 per pair; 
No. 1724%, hardened and _ polished 
runners, $1.35 per pair; No. 1924\%, 
flanged runners, $2.60 per pair. 

Ice Skates, hockey model, for men, 
No. 524%, $1.10 per pair; for women, 
No. 524%L, $1.35 per pair; polished 
and hardened runners, for men, No. 
424%, $1.45 per pair; for women, No. 
424%L, $1.75 per pair; with flanged 
runners, for men, No. 924%, $2.80; for 
women, No, 924%L, $3.30 per pair. 


NAILS AND WIRE.—Light, consistent 
demand; prices steady; stocks fair. 


Cleveland jobbers quete as follows: 
Nails, less than carload lots, stock 
shipments, 93.60 per keg; No. 9 gal- 
vanized wire, $3.95 per 100 lb.; No. 9 
annealed wire, $3.50 per 100 lb.; and 
cement coated nails. $3.25 per 100 Ib. 
Polished staples, $4.05 per 100 Ib.: 
galvanized staples, $4.50 per 100 th. 
Miscellaneous nails, 70 per cent off 


list. Cut nails, $4 per keg. 
Wire brads, 70 and 10 per cent off 
list. 
PAINTS AND OILS.—Denatured al- 


Attractive Andy Gump Display 
Carton 


For the purpose of assisting retail- 
ers in the sale of its line of novelties, 
the Arcade Mfg. Co., Freeport, IIl., is 
preparing to pack its cast iron toy, 
“Andy Gump in the Old 348,” in a 
highly colored and illustrated carton. 
These cartons are illustrated on all 
sides with comic cartoons, in four col- 
ors, of Andy Gump speeding over 
rough roads in his old famous 348. 
On one side of this carton Andy is seen 
coming over a hill, leaving the road 
and calling “Oh Min!” Under the il- 
lustration is the following wording, 
“Old 348—the sturdy Road-Racer with 
Andy Gump at the wheel.” Another 
side shows Andy shooting over the 
line on a speedway — “Andy Gump 
Wins! every race in old 348—the car 
with a record.” Another illustrated 
side reads, “Old 348—the car ahead— 
always leads the procession—first on 
any road.” These clever cartons will 
be used for packing all of Arcade’s 
Andy Gump toys for the next year. 

A new “Farm Display” will be an- 
nounced to the trade within the next 
month or so.” A complete miniature 
farm composed only of Arcade prod- 
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cohol increased somewhat in the past 
two weeks, going from 54 cents to 66 
cents. Linseed oil eased off slightly. 
General demand light as end of year 
draws near; stocks fair. 


Cleveland jobbers quote: 

Turpentine, in bblis., $1.35; 
bbls., $1.50 per gallon. 

Linseed oil, in bbls., $1; less than 
bbls., 91.15. Boiled, 2c. extra per gal. 
Denatured alcohol, 66c. per gal. in 
wood bbls. 

English Venetian red, 
per lb.; in 100 lb. kegs, 

White lead, in 100 lb. kegs, 14c. per 
lb.; in 50 Ib. and 25 lb. kegs, 14c. per 
Ib.; in 12 Ib. kegs, 14c. per Ib. In 
500 lb. lots, 10 per cent discount; 
other prices are net, 


PYREX OVEN WARE.—Retail sales 
heavy; brisk pick-up demand continues. 
Stocks running lighter due to un- 
usually heavy holiday demand. 


Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. Cleveland: 
LIST PRICES.—Subject to discount 
of 33/4 per cent. 


less than 


in bblis., 3%c. 
4%c. per Ib. 


Casseroles. — Round standard, No. 
167, $1.50; No. 168, $1.75; No. 169, 
$2; No. 170, $2.50 each. 

Bread and Biscuit Pans.—No. 212, 
$0.90; No, 214, $1.50 each. 

Cake Pans.—No. 231, $1; No. 221 
(rounds), $0.90; No. 809, 91 each. 


Pudding Dishes.— No. 450, $1.25; 
No. My "bb. 60; No. 464, $0.85 each. 

Pie tes.—No. 202, B 6 75; No. 203, 
$0.90; No 209, $0.90 ea 

Custard Dishes.—No. one, $0.25; No. 
423, 90.20 each. 

Tea Pots.—No. 12, $2.50; No. 14, $3; 
No. 32, $2.50; No. 34, $3; No. 22, $2.50 
No. 24, $3 each. 


ROLLER SKATES.—Continued fair 
weather has helped sell roller skates 
to consumer. Business is not heavy, 
however. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.0.b. Cleve- 
land: 


Roller skates, Nos. 4 and 5, $1.50 

per pair; No. 6, $1.60 per pair. 
SCREWS. — Prices unchanged; 
mand fair; stocks ample. 

Jobbers quote wood screws as fol- 
lows, f.o.b. Cleveland: Flat head, 
bright, 75, 5, 5 and 5 per cent off list; 
round head, blued, 75, 5, 5 and 5 per 


de- 


ucts and affords an unusual and ef- 
fective display. 

The leaders of this sturdy line of 
cast iron toys are: Andy Gump 348, 
Red Baby International 
Truck (with interchangeable bodies), 
Ford Sedan, Ford ‘Touring, Ford 
Coupé, Yellow Cab, Red Top Cab, 
Fordson Tractor (with lugged, rubber 
tired or plain wheels), Oliver Plow, 
and W & K Truck Trailer. A com- 
plete line of banks, pumps, wind mills, 
jackstones, dump wagons, garden sets, 
trains, fire engines, “Don’t Park 
Here” signs, “Keep to the Right” 
signs, lawn mowers, pile drivers, cof- 
fee mills, bowling alleys, etc., have 
also proven popular sellers for dealers 
throughout this country and foreign 
countries. 


Eaton “Bumperets” Afford Rear 
Protection 


Eaton “Bumperets,” a special form 
of protection for the rear, have just 
been announced by the bumper division 
of the Eaton Axle & Spring Co., Cleve- 
land. These may be described as two 
segments of a bumper which, when 
installed, protect the rear fenders. 

They are set eight to ten in. closer 


Harvester, 
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cent off list; round head nickeled, 65, 
5, 6 and 5 per ce nt off list, and round 
head, brass, 70, 5, 5 and 5 per cent off 


list. 
SNOW SHOVELS AND SCRAPERS. 
of snow holding up these 
items. Jobbers have been advising due 
consideration so that the first storm 
will not cause embarrassing shortages. 
Prices firm. 


Cleveland jobbers quote f.o.b. as 
follows: 

Snow shovels, galvanized, No. 33, 
910 per doz.; No. 34, $11 per doz.; 
No. 36, $13.50 per doz. Toy size gal- 
vanized snow shovels, $2.65 per doz. 

Snow shovels, wooden, No. 3, $4.25 
per doz.; No. 20, $6 per doz.; No. 8, 
$6 per doz. 

Sidewalk 
socket type, $8.25 per 
pattern, $8 per doz.; 
pattern, le per doz. 

Sidewalk scrapers, competitive 
grades, 9% per doz. (smaller). 


STOVE PIPE AND ELBOWS.—Sales 
light; stocks ample; prices firm. 


Cleveland jobbers quote as follows: 
Stove pipe nested blue, 28-gage, $16.40 
per 100 j.; 26-gage, $19.20 per 100 j. 

Elbows, 6 in., blued, corrugated, 28- 
gage, $1.55 per doz, 

Coal hods, galv., 17 in., $5.25 
doz. for open models. Same 
closed with funnel, $6.50 per doz. 

Stove boards, Crystal, 33 in., $20.25 
per doz, 


WINDOW GLASS.— Business fair; 
plate glass trade consistent. Dealers 
enjoying fairly active replacement 
trade on smaller sizes. 


Cleveland  atnenpgy are quoting: 

Window glass, first three brackets, 
single A and B, 86 per cent off list; 
over three brackets, same grades, 84 
per cent off list. Both sizes double 
A and B, 87 per cent off list. 

Light, single and double, 
cent off list. 

Single AA paper wrapped, 82 per 
cent off; double AA paper wrapped, 
84 per cent off list; lights, oA paper 





blade, 
Shank 
blade 


scrapers, heavy 
doz. ; 


riveted 


per 
size 


80 per 


wrapped, 80 per cent off list 

Putty, pure, in 12% Ib. lots, $6.75 
per cwt.; in 25-lb. kegs, $6 per gt: 
in 100-lb. lots, 95.50 per cwt. om- 
mercial grade, in 12%-lb. lots, Z 75 
per cwt.; in 25-lb. lots, $4.25 per cwt.; 
in 100-lb. lots, $3.75 per cwt. Jlaziers’ 


points range from 20 to 22c. per Ib. 


to the car than the ordinary bumper, 
it is claimed, making it easier to get 
at spare tires, trunk. luggage deck, 
rear grease cups, or to jack up rear 
wheels, while less space Is required. 





Made of the same quality of Molyb- 
denum Steel as other Eaton bumpers, 
the “Bumperets” are firmly braced © 
with a broad connecting bar which 
helps to distribute a blow received on 
one side, and holds the bumperets in 
alignment. 
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A Thin, Single Stroke, Modern 
Poster Alphabet 


HE art of free-hand lettering 
is within the reach of the aver- 
age person who is willing to 
devote a reasonable amount of time 
to consistent practice. Anything 
that we desire to do well requires 
a certain amount of patience, con- 
centration, application and° time. 
Anything that comes too easy, as a 
general rule is not worth much. 
Show-card writing is easily 
learned in a few months time with 
these modern lessons in HARDWARE 
AGE the begin- 


ner need only 
purchase a small 
and inexpensive 


outfit which 
should cost less 
than $5, consist- 
ing of three gen- 
uine red_ sable 
show-card 
brushes, Nos. 6, 
10 and 12; one 
set of round bill 
speed ball letter- 
ing pens; three 
two-ounce jars of 
water color let- 
tering ink, black, 
red and blue; 
one yard stick or 
“T” square, and 
a 5 cent piece of 
art gum, for 
erasing pencil 
lines. 

Practice on 
newspapers. 
Save the classi- 
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By JOSEPH BERTRAM JOWITT 


fied ad. pages of your Sunday 
papers for this purpose, keeping 
them as free from wrinkles as pos- 
sible. 

It is a mistake to attempt too 
much whenever you practice, but 
concentrate on two or three letters 
at one time. Practice on the right 
and left oblique slanting strokes of 
the capital letter A, then the horizon- 
tal cross stroke which joins the two 


EEFG 


raallbbicecddeelfesg 


BCC, 


How the first seven letters in this alphabet are made 


‘> Strokes 


«cc 


oblique strokes. In order to guide 
the eye, and also to keep these slant- 
ing strokes uniform, draw a top and 
bottom horizontal guide line the 
height you decide to make your 
letters. (2 in. is the usual height 
for practice letters; the column lines 
in the newspapers are about that 
width.) 

Next form a triangle with a lead 
pencil and make several of these in- 
side the guide lines. When this is 
done proceed to practice, carefully 
following over 
these pencil 
lines with a red 
sable brush 
which has been 
dipped in the 
ink, about three- 
quarters the 
length of the 
hairs, and wiped 
out to a flat, 
chisel edge on a 
smooth piece of 
card or glass. 

Remember 
that the left ob- 
lique stroke is al- 
ways. one-half 
the width of the 


right oblique 
stroke, and is 
made with the 
sharp point of 
the chisel shaped 
brush (without 
pressure). The 


right oblique 
stroke should be 
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the exact width the brush stroke 
which requires an even pressure 
when bringing it down from the 
top to bottom line. The cross 
stroke in the letter A should be the 
exact width of the left oblique 
stroke. 

In making the capital letter B, the 
first stroke should be the exact width 
of the flattened out brush. Make 
several perpendicular strokes with 
the pencil and proceed to .follow 
these with the brush (as the arrows 
indicate on the plate). Stroke No. 2, 
the top loop stroke, should be about 
one-quarter the width of stroke No. 
8, the bottom ivop stroke. The 
sharp spurs or “serifs,”’ strokes Nos. 


Skate Sharpener Is Self- 
Adjusting 


The Berghman Skate Sharpener, 
made by the Berghman Co., 5428 Ful- 
ton Street, Chicago, IIl., affords a con- 
venient, self-adjusting device for 


sharpening skates, a flat or hollow 
ground edge being procurable at will. 
Both speed and fancy skaters recognize 
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4 and 5, are the finishing strokes 
made with the tip end of the brush. 

In order to get the uniform thick 
and thin proportion to a loop stroke 
the beginner should remember to 
practice in the following way: First 
work the color into the brush until 
the point is as sharp as a chisel 
edge, then start at the top line and 
swing from left to right, pressing 
slightly but gradually on the brush 
until the thickest part of loop has 
been reached. Then by gradually 
releasing the pressure the brush will 
spring back to its chisel point shape 
and the stroke will end in a fine line. 
The same rule applies to the letters 
C and D, only the loop strokes are 
made in the opposite direction as the 
arrows indicate. The letters EF and 
F are very much alike with the ex- 
ception of stroke 4, which changes 
an F into an FE. The basic part of 
the letter G is identical with that of 
the letter C, with the exception of 
strokes Nos. 3 and 4. 

All capital letters are rarely used 
on show-cards today, the lower case 
letters being easier to read and also 
to execute. The lower case letters 
are shown on the third line of the 
alphabet plate. The reader will 
notice how simple is their construc- 
tion. These letters should be about 
three-quarters the height of the capi- 
tal letters and should extend the same 
distance above and below the body 
guide line. 

Advertising cuts and _ pictures 
that have a direct bearing on the 





that skates should be sharpened length- 
wise in order that the blade will be 
smooth on its edge instead of having 
minute saw-like teeth which tend to 
bite into the ice rather than glide over. 

Many professional skaters sharpen 
their skates by holding in their hand 
and moving lengthwise symmetrical to 
the blade a cylindrical stone about one 
inch in diameter and about three inches 
long. This method is employed in the 
Berghman Skate Sharpener, which is 
provided with an adjustable guard 
which permits its use by the most un- 
skilled user and eliminates all possi- 
bility of an untrue edge. The abrasive 
stone used in the sharpener is a high 
grade grinding element for skate steel 
and was produced after long and care- 
ful trial. The length of the stone was 
determined upon with a view to prop- 
erly distribute wear on the abrasive, 
and make uneven grinding impossible. 
A feature of the sharpener is the fact 
that it is renewable, and in order to get 
a fresh cylindrical surface, the abra- 
sive is easily released and rotated. 
When filled with steel it may be re- 
moved and cleaned in kerosene and 
when worn out replaced with a new 
stone, the original abrasive being good 
for twenty-five or more grindings. 
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merchandise featured on the card, 
will add greatly to the appearance 
and value of a show-card. The ad- 
vertising pages of HARDWARE AGE 
offer endless suggestions, ideas and 
cuts suitable for this purpose. A 
small pair of scissors and some 
library paste is all that is necessary 
to make the picture appear as if it 
was printed or painted on the card. 

A little light gray shading and 
border will also add to the appearance 
of the card. When shading, be care- 
ful not to go too near to the edge 
of the letters. Just follow the con- 
tour of each letter on the left side. 
A very little touch of black added 
to white show-card ink will produce 
a light gray color. 


New Opalite Rolling Pin for 
Pastry Chilling 


The Imperial Mfg. Co., Cambridge, 
Ohio, has recently developed a new 
Opalite Rolling Pin, which is unique in 
construction and designed for chilling 
pastry. The new rolling pin has pol- 
ished aluminum handles that screw on 
the ends, one end of the opalite cylin- 
der being open to receive crushed ice 





WHITE 


eneOneN 


OPALITE 





and ice water. The pin, it is said, is 
efficient in operation and presents a 
very attractive appearance. The white 
opalite pins are made in 10 and 12-in. 
sizes. This company is also manufac- 
turing a line of improved disc wood 
rolling pins and sanitary metal pastry 
boards, with a number of improved fea- 
tures. 
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For Profitable Sales 


McKinney Hinges and Butts meet 
every requirement of architect and 
builder in every way. You won’t have 
any kicks if you have a good stock of 


Mc KINNE 


Hinges Butts 


They are good products at any price 
and made from good metals, by good 
workmen. And they are sold by 
good builders’ hardware merchants. 


MCKINNEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH PENNSYLVANIA 
Western Office and Warehouse — Chicago 


Garage hardware, door hangers and track, door bolts and latches, shelf 
brackets, window and screen hardware, steel door mats 
and wrought specialties 
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The display of 
the Hennepin 
Hardware Co. 


NHE art of window dressing is 
a delight to some hardware deal- 
ers, while others find it a serious 
problem. Regardless of personal 
feeling in the matter, it is a recog- 
nized fact that good windows make 
good business. Manufacturers, job- 
bers and other agencies have done 
much to promote good windows on 
their own lines. HARDWARE AGE 
spends many thousands of dollars 
each year in photographing windows 
and passing them on as suggestions 
to merchants. The show window—the 
eye to the store—receives a large 
amount of attention and it is fitting 
and proper that it does. 

Some hardware dealers have found 
that good windows not only increase 
sales but they 
often earn 
some award 
that a manu- 
facturer has 
offered for 
the best dis- 
play. Two 
M in neapolis 
hardware 
stores recent- 
ly benefited 
themselves to 
the extent of 
$1,000 in a 
window con- 
test. The E. T. 
C unningham, 
Inc., San 
Franc isco 


The window of 
the Warner 
Hardware Co. 
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Minneapolis 


Firms 


Prominent 


in Display 


Contest 
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This window 
captured the 
second award 


Cal., recently offered some substantial 
awards for window displays featur- 
ing radio vacuum tubes. The Henne- 
pin Hardware Co. won the second 
award of $750 and the Warner Hard- 
ware Co., also of Minneapolis, won 
the fourth award of $250. The first 
and third awards went to Los An- 
geles electrical shops. The Hennepin 
window is illustrated and the simple 
arrangement of the merchandise and 
the display matter is worthy of note. 
Not only did the two hardware 
winners increase their own business 
but they benefited greatly from the 
good-sized awards won. They say 
opportunity never knocks but once, 
but hardware manufacturers are 
always hanging out some kind of 
induce- 
ments which 
help along 
sales and of- 
fer a chance 
of  substan- 
tial awards. 
If you have a 
chance to 
compete in a 
window con- 
test by all 
means make 
the effort. It 
will do your 
store a_ lot 
of good and 
stimulate in- 
terest in the 
windows. 


Winner of 
fourth place 
in the contest 
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Service and Satisfaction 


O detail in the equipment of a barn is of greater 

importance than the hangers for the doors. 

R-W Barn Door Hangers are neat in design, so 

smooth-running that little effort is required to slide the 

heaviest door, and built to /ast. Wherever special care 

is used in the selection of Barn Door Hangers, the 
R-W is certain to be selected on its merit. 


The R-W line of Barn Door Hangers is unusually ex- R- W 


tensive—affording the widest opportunity to suit every 


need in both style and price. The illustration shows 

one of the most popular patterns, the No. 321. This Barn-Door 
is a particularly good-looking, durable, roller-bearing 

Barn Door Hanger which runs on an enclosed track. Hangers 


No possibility of sticking from ice and snow, or being 
blocked by birds and litter. 


Write Department A for full particulars regarding the 
complete line of business-building R-W Barn-Door Hangers. 
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Coming Hardware Conventions 


KENTUCKY HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT 
ASBOCIATION, Louisville, Jan. 22, 23, 24, 25, 
1924. J. M. Stone, secretary-treasurer, 202 
Republic Building, Louisville, Ky. 


MOUNTAIN STATES HARDWARE AND IMPLE- 
MENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, City Audi- 
torium, Denver, Colo., Jan. 21, 22, 23, 
1924. W. W. McAlister, secretary-treasurer, 
Boulder, Colo. 

WESTERN ReTAIL IMPLEMPBNT AND Harp- 
WARB ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Missouri 
Theater Building, Kansas City, Jan. 15, 16, 
17, 1924. L. W. Shouse, manager of exhibit 
in Convention Hall, Central and Thirteenth 
Streets, Kansas City, Mo. H. J. Hodge, 
secretary, Abilene, Kan. 

WEST VIRGINIA HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Huntington, 
Jan, 15, 16, 17, 18, 1924. James B, Carson, 
secretary, 1001 Schwind Building, Dayton, 
Ohio. 

TEXAS HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION, Dallas, Jan. 22, 23, 24, 
1924. Headquarters, Adolphus Hotel. A. M. 
Cox, secretary, 822 Dallas Co. Bank Build- 
ing, Dallas. 

INDIANA RBeTaIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION, 
INCc., CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Cadle 
Tabernacle, Indianapolis, Jan. 29, 30, 31, 
Feb. 1, 1924. G. F. Sheely, secretary, 
Argos, Ind. 

OKLAHOMA HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Oklahoma City, Jan. 29, 30, 31, 1924. 
Charles L. Unger, secretary, 425 Conti- 
nental Building, Oklahoma City. 

VIRGINIA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Lynchburg, Feb. 5, 6, 7, 1924. 
Thomas B. Howell, secretary, Richmond. 


NEBRASKA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVE wero AND EXHIBITION, Lincoln, Feb. 
5, © %, 1924. George H. Dietz, secretary, 
414- 419° Little Building, Lincoln, Neb. 

IDAHO Reral, HARDWARE AND IMPLEMBPNT 
DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Boise, 
Jan. 29, 30. 31, 1924. KE. E. Lucas, secre- 
tary, Hutton Building, Spokane, Wash. 


Dayton Poultry Founts Are 
Non-Spillable 


The Dayton Poultry Founts, made by 
the Dayton Toy & Specialty Co., Day- 
ton, Ohio, have a number of interest- 
ing features which are calculated to 
make them appeal to all poultry users. 
The Nos. 1001 and 1002 are claimed 
not to overflow unless practically over- 
turned. The screw cap is electrically 
welded to the steel pan and will fit any 
size mason jar. The enamel of the Ne. 
1002 is acid and weather resisting and 
the fount is suitable for milk and 
medicine, while the No. 1002 is designed 
for water only. The founts are du- 
rable and sanitary. 

This company also manufactures the 
Dayton double feeding troughs, which 
are made of heavy galvanized sheet 
iron. The lid as well as the bottom is 





Pd 





PaciFiC NORTHWEST HARDWARB AND Im- 
PLEMBNT ASSOCIATION a tag tay Spo- 
kane, Wash., Feb. 6, 7, 8, 192 E. E. 
Lucas, sec retary, Hutton Building, ‘Spokane, 
Wash, 

OrEGON RETAIL HARDWARE AND IMPLE- 
MENT DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
Portland, Feb. 13, 14, 15, 1924. kK. bb, Lucas, 
secretary, Hutton Building, Spokane, Wash. 

WISCONSIN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Milwau- 
kee Auditorium, Feb. 6, 7, 8, 1924. George 
W. Kornley, manager of exhibits, 1476 
Green Bay Avenue, Milwaukee. Pao 
Jacobs, secretary-treasurer, Stevens Point, 
Wis. 

MICHIGAN Reral, HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION AND ey Grand 
Rapids, Feb, 12, 13, 14, 15, 1924. Karl 5. 
Judson, exhibit manager, “S48 Morris Ave- 
nue, Grand Rapids. A. J. Scott, secretary, 
Marine City, Mich, 

PENNSYLVANIA AND ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
HARDWARE ASSOCIATION, INC., CONVENTION 
AND ISXHIBITION, Philadelphia Commercial] 
Museum, Philadelphia, Feb. 12, 13, 14, 15, 
1924. Sharon E. Jones, secretary-treasurer, 
Wesley Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

IowA RETAIL HARDWARB ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Des Moines, 
eb, 12-15, 1924. A. R. Sale, secretary- 
treasurer, Mason City, lowa. 

New York Rerait HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Feb, 19, 
20, 21, 22, 1924. Headquarters, McAlpin 
Hotel, and exhibition at Seventy-first Kegi- 
ment Armory. John B. Foley, secretary, 
je pat City Bank Building, Syracuse, 

OHIO HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION AND EXHIBITION, Cincinnati, Feb. 19, 
20, 21, 22, 1924. James B. Carson, 1001 
Schwind Building, Dayton, Ohio. 

NEW ENGLAND HARDWARE DEALERS ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Me- 
chanics Building, Boston, Feb. 20, 21, 22, 
1924. George A. Fiel, secretary, 10 High 
Street, Boston 9, Mass. 


made of one piece of metal each, and 
therefore no joints of any kind exist. 
Two different kinds of food and water 
may be fed at the same time, as the 
two sides are fully divided and no over- 
flow is possible from one trough to the 
other. The lids will slide or snap on. 
The Feeding Trough, No. 1020 is 10 
in. long, while the No. 1025 is 20 in. 
long. They are shipped 1 doz. to the 
case, the No. 1020 weighing 11 lb. 
and the No. 1025 20 lb. 


Attractive Display Stand for 
Mirro Aluminum Ware 


For the purpose of enabling hard- 
ware merchants to more effectively 
bring its line of Mirro Aluminum Ware 
to the attention of prospective buyers, 
the Aluminum Goods Mfg. Co., Mani- 
towoc, Wis., is distributing gratis an 
attractive display stand with a sample 
order, consisting of one or more of the 
principal items in the Mirro line. This 
stand provides a maximum amount of 
display space with a minimum amount 
of floor space. The dimensions at the 
base, are 2 ft. x 6 ft. The height is 
4 ft. It has four adjustable shelves 
providing 42 sq. ft. for display pur- 
poses. The stand is mounted on 
casters and can be moved around 
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NortH Dakora RETAIL HARDWARE As- 
SOCIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
sie c Auditorium, Fargo, Feb. 20, 21, 

C. N. Barnes, secretary, Grand 
Forks. 

MIssouRI RETAIL HARDWARB ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Marquette 
Hotel, St. Louis, Feb. 26, 27 and 28, 1924. 
F. X. Becherer, secretary, 5106 North 
Broadway, St. Louis. 

CALIFORNIA RETAIL HARDWARE IMPLE- 
MENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND EXHI- 
BITION, Civic Auditorium, San _ Francisco, 
March 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 1924. LeRoy 
Smith, treasurer, 112 Market Street, San 
Francisco. 

ILLINOIS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Feb. 
19, 20, 21, 1924. Leon D. Nish, secretary- 
treasurer, Elgin, Ill. 

MINNESOTA ReTaiL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION AND EXPOSITION, St. Pay 
Auditorium, Feb. 26, 27, 28, 29, 1924. H. 
Casey, secretary, Metropolitan Life Bias 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

SoutH DaKkora Rerai. HARDWARE AS880- 
CIATION AND EXPOSITION, Coliseum Build- 
ing, Sioux Falls, March 4, 5, 6, 7, 1924. 

H. Casey, secretary, Metropolitan Life 
Bag Minneapolis, Minn. 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA RETAIL HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Los Angeles, March 11, 12, 13, 1924. H. L. 
Boyd, secretary, 435 San Fernando Build- 
ing, Los Angeles. 

SOUTHEASTERN RETAIL HARDWARE AND 
IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION, composed of Ala- 
bama, Florida, Georgia and Tennessee, 
Convention and Exhibition, Atlanta, Ga., 
May 27, 28, 29, 1924. Walter Harlan, sec- 
retary, 701 Grand Theater Building, At- 
lanta, Ga. 

HARDWARE ASSOCIATION OF THE CARO- 
LINAS CONVENTION, Wrightsville Beach, 
N. C., June 17, 18, 19, 1924. T. . Dixon, 
secretary-treasurer, 717-718 Commercial 
Bank Building, Charlotte, N. C. 

NATIONAL RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, San Francisco, Cal., June 23, 
24, 25, 26, 27, 1924. Herbert P. Sheets, 
secretary, Argos, Ind. 


easily. It is furnished in mahogany, 
oak or gray finish. The illustration 
here shows the practicality of the 
stand. It illustrates how it affords 
dealers the opportunity of demonstrat- 
ing the merits of the merchandise to 
their customers. Besides, it gives the 
customer a chance to personally handle 
and examine the goods before makiag 
a selection. This is something almost 
every shopper likes to do. Then, too, 
it naturally saves the merchant much 
time by eliminating the necessity of 
taking stock from the shelves. 
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The live hardware 


dealer says: 
6 6 9 oe 
I'll Keep This One. 
‘‘Among the good resolutions I make as a 
merchant is one about the quality of mer- 
chandise. I won’t sell anything in my store 
that will not give service in proportion to 
its cost. 
“Take garden hose, for instance. I won’t 
sell cheap hose. It is one of those items in 
BOSTON which the cheapest is the dearest. 
WOVEN HOSE & 
RUBBER CO. ‘**‘BULL DOG for the man who wants the 
Cambridge, Mass. best, GOOD LUCK for a fine value at 
a me Oe medium cost and MILO for special uses 
Se ee requiring an odd length or non-kinkable 
BULL DOG, GOOD hose. 


LUCK and MILO 
brands of garden hose. ‘6 ‘ie 
Also makers of GOOD Happy New Year. 


LUCK Jar Rings. 
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Washington News 


(Continued from page 54) 





ly, form of the total number of trans- 
actions between manufacturers. or 
wholesalers and their customers. 

In 1922 payments formed a smaller 
percentage of total transactions than 
in any year recorded since 1916. Early 
in 1923, however, payments were more 
numerous than at any time since 
August, 1921. The proportion of or- 
ders among total transactions was 
greater in 1922 than in 1921 but less 
than in previous years; in March, 1923, 
however, orders had risen to the high- 
est proportion since 1919. 

The number of transactions involv- 
ing indebtedness, which had run to the 
largest relative proportions recorded in 
1922, was much less in the early months 
of 1923. On the whole, these data seem 
to indicate both increased volume of 
business and improvement in credit 
conditions. 

In the Retail Field 


Mail order houses, the department’s 
survey points out, represent a distinct 
type of retail trade, somewhat different 
from the usual conception of retailing. 
Their sales are regarded as a good in- 
dication of the purchasing power of 
the farmer. 

Sales are usually highest in the last 
three months of the year, after the 
crops have been harvested, and again 
in March and April, when spring sup- 
plies are needed. The chief significance 
of monthly comparisons is as between 
the corresponding months of difterent 
years. 

“The increase in sales of mail order 
houses since pre-war years is in part 
attributable to higher prices,” says the 
report. “Jt is probable also that this 
branch of the distributing business has 
grown more rapidly than have the ordi- 
nary wholesale and retail groups.” 

The figures compiled by the survey 
show that the business of the two lead- 
ing mail order houses was about 8 per 
cent greater in 1922 than in 1921, and, 
while much smaller than in 1919 and 
1920, the decline is doubtless due 
chiefly, if not wholly, to falling prices. 
The later months of 1922 and the early 
months of 1923 all show much higher 
sales than in the corresponding months 
a year previous, a difference which can 
not be accounted for by price changes. 

Taking up the subect of retail trade 
the department points out that there 
are no comprehensive statistics of this 
branch of merchandising. “Such data 
as are available,” says the report, “re- 
late to values and not quantities, and 
are therefore much affected by changes 
in price levels, although retail prices 
change somewhat less rapidly than 
wholesale: More serious is the fact 
that the available statistics relate only 
to special types of stores—department 
and chain—and do not cover the great 
multitude of smaller establishments, 
each consisting ordinarily of a single 
store handling a limited class of com- 
modities. 
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“Department and chain stores are 
apparently gaining trade more rapidly 
than individual specialty stores, and 
consequently the general growth of re- 
tail trade cannot be measured by their 
figures. Nevertheless, over a_ short 
period of time, changes in the value of 
sales of department and chain stores 
are highly significant of general trends 
in retail trade. 


Read What the Chief 
Booster Says 


“HARDWARE AGE, 

“New York City. 
“Gentlemen: 

“I was very much interested 
in the article, ‘Who Pays When 
the Salesmen Wait?’ It is some- 
thing every buyer should under- 
stand. If they see the salesman 
promptly and let him ge on his 
way, it would save a considerable 
amount of time in a day for the 
buyer and salesman. 

“*Mr. Norvell’s statement, ‘They 
will take thirty minutes to tell 
you why they haven’t time to 
tbuy, when they could buy all they 
needed in the thirty minutes,’ is 
a good point, but, personally, I 
think the buyers who keep travel- 
ing men waiting nowadays un- 
necessarily long are very few. 

“Very truly yours, 
“Herbert R. Conner, 
“Chief Booster, 
“The Hardware Boosters, 
“New York City.” 


TI 


“The statistics of chain stores are 
especially affected by the addition of 
new stores to the various chains from 
time to time. However, the increase in 
the number of stores in the several 
chains during the past year or two has 
been comparatively small, so that short- 
time comparisons have much _ signifi- 
cance. As the general level of retail 
prices in 1922 and the early months of 
1923 was not greatly different from 
that in 1921, a rough indication of gen- 
eral tendencies as to volume of retail 
trade may be gained from the statis- 
tics of chain stores for these two years. 

“The sales of four 5 and 10 cent 
chains covered by this survey show an 
increase of about 14 per cent in 1922 
over 1921, a small part of which was 
due to the increased number of stores. 
Every month of 1922 except March 
made a considerable increase over the 
corresponding month of 1921, while the 
early months of 1923 show even larger 
increases over 1922. 

“The sales of these chains are decid- 
edly seasonal, being by far the greatest 
ordinarily in the December holiday sea- 
son. The sales of December, 1922, were 
greater than those of the same month 
in either 1921 or 1920. March, 1923, 
sales were in general greater than in 
any month previously recorded except 
December months. 

“Grocery chains for 1922 showed an 
increase of 13 per cent over 1921, every 
month of the year recording sales con- 
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siderably higher than the correspond- 
ing month of 1921. The sales of these 
chains in March 1923, were far ahead 
of any previously recorded month. 

“Music chains made an increase in 
sales of 17 per cent over 1921. During 
the first three months of 1922 sales 
were smaller than in the correspond- 
ing months of the previous year, but 
thereafter increases occurred in every 
month, with a continuation of this ten- 
dency in the early months of 1923. 

“Drug chains made an increase of 3 
per cent in sales over 1921. In the 
early part of 1922 sales ran about the 
same as in the previous year, but in the 
latter half a considerable increase oc- 
curred, and in the early months of 1923 
corresponding increases were made 
over 1922. March, 1923, sales were the 
largest ever recorded except in the De- 
cember holiday trade. 

“Sales by cigar chains declined from 
1921. Declines from the corresponding 
month of 1921 occurred throughout the 
year 1922 except in September, Novem- 
ber and December. Sales in the first 
two months of 1923 surpassed the cor- 
responding months of 1922, though not 
1921, but March sales for the same 
month exceeded both years. 

“Sales by shoe chains also show a de- 
cline from 1921. The months in which 
increases occurred were almost the 
same as for cigar chains—April, Sep- 
tember, November and December, The 
first two months of 1923 did not exceed 
the corresponding months of 1921 and 
1922, but March sales were consider- 
ably higher than in 1921.” 


Amazing Record of Five and Tens 


The most significant comparison 
made in the survey presents the index 
numbers of the sales of leading 5 and 
10 cent chain stores, based on 19138 
taken as 100. The comparison with 
1913 is chiefly significant as showing 
the growth of this type of business 
rather than as an index of general re- 
tail trade. 

Taking the 1913 monthly average at 
100 the survey shows that in 1919 the 
index rose to 208; in 1920, to 246; in 
1921, to 258; in 1922, to 293, while for 
the month of June, 1923, the index was 
323. In other words, during the decade 
from 1913 to 1923 the sales of these 
stores increased three and a quarter 
times. 

Turning to department stores, the 
report of the survey points out that 
the sales of these establishments are 
highly seasonal and monthly compari- 
sons should therefore be made only 
between corresponding months of differ- 
ent years. The greatest sales were al- 
ways in December and the minimum 
usually in July though sometimes in 
January. 

The sales of department stores, like 
those of other retail stores, are af- 
fected by changes in the general level 


of retail prices. “The fact that, despite - 


a fall in retail prices between 1919 and 
1922, the sales of department stores 
were greater in the latter than in the 
former year,” says the report, “is 
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American Screw Co. 
PROVIDENCE , RI. 


WESTERN DEPOT 
225 WEST RANDOLPH ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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“Mephisto 
aera 


ou cant spol 
Mephisto” 
Temper 








If you happen to strike a nail in 
the floor or have to go through 
metal ceiling when boring with a 
Mephisto don’t let it worry you. 


Every Mephisto is tempered to 
stand up under such conditions. 
Every lot of Mephisto Bits as 
they are tempered are tested twice 
to be sure that they will hold their 
edge and not twist out of shape. 
You cannot spoil Mephisto temper 
in use. Hand this fact to a skepti- 
cal customer. 


| Nhe Bit you donit 


have to Push” 


The W. A. Ives Mfg. Co. 
( Dept. WA __— Wallingford, ea 
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probably attributed chiefly to the ex- 
pansion of department store business.” 
Continuing, the report says: 


Spring of 1923 Makes New Record 


“The sales of these stores in 1922 
were about 1 per cent greater than in 
1921, there being very little change in 
the general level of retail prices. In 
the first three months of 1922 and 
again in June and July sales fell - be- 
hind the corresponding months of 1921, 
but in all other months of 1922 sales 
were larger. Sales in the first three 
months of 1923 were generally larger 
than in the corresponding months of 
either 1922 or 1921. 

“The greatest increase for 1922 over 


| 1921 occurred in the San Francisco 


district, about 5 per cent, closely fol- 
lowed by the Chicago, Boston, New 
York and Philadelphia districts, while 
decreases occurred in the Minneapolis, 


| Richmond, Atlanta and Dallas dis- 


tricts. March, 1923, sales in all dis- 
tricts were much above those in 1922. 
The sales for the holiday month of 
December, 1922, were greater in every 
district than in the corresponding 


| month of 1921 and in most districts 
| greater than in December, 1920.” 


The department’s survey closes with 


| an interesting comment upon the ten- 
| dency of manufacturers 
| chants to use advertising during re- 
| cent years 
| port says: 


and mer- 


In this connection the re- 


New Dust Pan Will Appeal 
to Housewife 
The Patent Novelty Co., Fulton, IIl., 


has recently added to its line of dust 
pans a new number embodying a num- 


| ber of unique features calculated to 
| make its appeal not only to the house- 
| wife but also to the retailer. 


The new pan is known as the Fulton 


| Dust Pocket Dust Pan and is: being 
| made both with and without a hood, 


Nos. 600 and 550 respectively. 
The two principal features of this 
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“Advertising statistics, based on 
quantity (number of lines) rather than 
amount of money received, furnish an 
interesting indicator of the attitude of 
manufacturers and merchants toward 
the sale of goods. While an increase 
of advertising, no doubt, tends to in- 
crease sales either immediately or later 
on, as against what they would be in 
the absence of such advertising, there 
is naturally no ¢lose correlation be- 
tween the quantity of advertising mat- 
ter and the value of sales, since the lat- 
ter are affected by changes in price as 
well as in quantity. Generally speak- 
ing, a large quantity of advertising is 
indicative of confidence on the part of 
producers and sellers in the general 
trade situation. 


Magazines and Newspapers 


“Magazine advertising and newspa- 
per advertising were less in quantity in 
1922 than in 1920, the decrease being 
far greater in magazine than in news- 
paper advertising. Both showed in- 
creases in 1922 over 1921. 

“During the first three months of 
1922 magazine advertising declined, 
but thereafter gained perceptibly, with 
especially large increases during the 
last three months of the year and the 
early months of 1923. Newspaper ad- 
vertising was larger during every 
month of 1922 and the spring of 1923 
than during the corresponding month a 
year previous.” 


pan are the dust pocket or dirt re- 
tainer and the tempered steel edge 
fastened with a Sampson clinch that 
will hold the steel edge in place as 
long as the pan lasts. Both ideas are 
extremely practical and should make 
an instant appeal to the housewife, as 
should also the modern square pat- 
tern and wire-reinforced corners. No 
expense, it is said, has been spared by 
the manufacturer to make this pan 


high grade in every respect, licate Exch 


Vv 
Powdered Soap Has Unique 
Features 


The Surety Mfg. Co., 26 West Wash-?- 
ington Street, Chicago, is marketing ag_ 
new soap powder called Surety hand 
soap. This is put up in cans with a 
top that is easily operated, allowing 


the user to turn the opening around» - 


and sprinkle some of the powder in 
the hand. It is claimed that this soap T 
works equally well in cold or hot water 
and is not only a disinfectant but also 
a deodorizer. The makers claim it will 
remove grease, oil, paint, stains, rub- 
ber cement, putty, enamels and dirt of 
all kinds, leaving the skin smooth and 
velvety. It is said the product is par- 
ticularly well adapted to mechanics, 
machinists, engineers, motorists, farm- 
ers, printers, painters, plumbers, dyers, 
factory men, etc. 
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